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A PATRIOTIC 


HE modern pilgrim, as compared 
with the medizval, has everything . 
in his favour except picturesque- 
ness, and perhaps the picturesqueness of 
the religious wayfarer of the thirteenth 
century is largely the effect of our 
imagination playing on remote and un- 
familiar times. A diverting picture may 
be conjured up by fancying the modern 
 globe-trotter”’ bound down to the con- 
ditions of travel of Chaucer’s day, or, 
indeed, of any time prior to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Deliberation 
was the essence of the old time as hurry 
is of this, and the motor car would have 
been as disconcerting a spectacle on the 
old Pilgrims’ Way as a sumpter mule to 
the present-day traveller. 

However, Lusitanias and flying express 
trains are not necessarily fatal to the 
pilgrim spirit ; it survives in spite of the 
incongruous. The American seals it up 
hermetically in his sub-consciousness 
from the time he leaves the wooden piers 
of the North River until he draws near 
the shrine on this side the Atlantic; the 
rhythmic beat of screw—the daily sweep- 
stakes on the run—the panoramic flight 
of landscapes past his carriage window— 
not even the taximeter cab turns his 
enthusiasm stale. But he will be very 


wise -if, when he nears his goal, he 
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PILGRIMAGE. 


renounces all these impedimenta of swift 
travel and walks to the shrine sedately, 
and on the walk he can uncork the bottle 
and let loose the immaterial passion that 
prompted his pilgrimage, as Sindbad 
loosed the Afrit to command the situa- 
tion, 

England is full of such shrines where 
the American, finding some dearth of 
them in his own country, comes to wor- 
ship. Mount Vernon he has in his own 
country and every good American pays 
his homage there sooner or later; but if 
Mount Vernon in Virginia and Indepen- 
dence Hall in Philadelphia are his 
Meccas, such spots as Sulgrave Manor in 
Northamptonshire and the old home of 
the Penns in Buckinghamshire are. only 
lesser sources of his patriotic rapture. 
Sulgrave is but a late-discovered shrine. 

In the introduction to his life of George 
Washington, Henry Cabot Lodge draws 
a fine picture to illustrate the universal 
esteem in which “the saviour of his 
country ” was held throughout the world 
in his own day. Paris was celebrating a 
great triumph by a military ceremony in 
The Champ de Mars amid signs of pro- 
found mourning; the flags of England’s 
navy were half-masted in token of some 
deep sorrow of national significance. 
The occasion of both these evidences of 
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A. PATRIOTIC 


respectful grief was the death three 
thousand miles away of a man who “ had 
wrested an empire from one and at the 
time of his death was arming his.country- 
men against the other.” If his life could 
have so impressed itself upon the two 
most powerful nations of Europe, is it 
any wonder that his own countrymen 
idolised him then and cherish and love 
his memory to day, even if they some- 
times seem to forget his example and 


PILGRIMAGE. 


ask what were the influences, inherited 
and other, that went to the forming of 
his character. Who were his forbears ? 
What was their station in life? What 
parts did they play in their successive 
generations? What sort of men and 
women were they? Such questionings 
bring us to this homestead in Northamp- 
tonshire. 

If we take the Great Central Railway 
from Marylebone and book to Helmdon, 


APPROACH TO SULGRAVE VILLAGE FROM HELMDON. 


ignore his precepts? And is it surprising 
that the home of his English ancestors, 
which would have remained in obscurity 
but for the enthusiasm of the American 
pilgrim, should have become a shrine to 
which their footsteps converge in ever 
growing numbers. 

It is true that George Washington was 
not born at Sulgrave and never visited 
England, and the personal association is 
therefore lacking. But of such a man, 
one of the few great heroic figures of 
human history, we are inevitably led to 


a charming village, the churchyard of 
which contains one of the finest yew trees 
in the kingdom, it is not a long walk to 
Sulgrave, a delightful walk through 
characteristic English rural scenery; and 
at Sulgrave there is much for the Ameri- 
can pilgrim to see. 

For at Sulgrave was the home of that 
branch of the Washington family from 
which George Washington, whilom rebel, 
leader of the armed forces of the revolted 
American colonies, first President of the 
United States of America, was descended. 





A PATRIOTIC 


The Manor House, where several genera- 
tions dwelt, is still standing, with the 
family coat of arms cut in stone in the 
gable above the old oak doorway: while 
in the church, where Washington’s ances- 
tors were buried, are numerous memorial 
brasses bearing the same coat of arms. 
And inasmuch as we know the arms of 
the Virginia Washingtons to have been 
the same as those we find at Sulgrave, no 
doubt can remain that George Washing- 
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enriching and chopped up into gifts of 
varying sizes according to the magnitude 
of the service rendered himinturn. This 
was in 1538, and no doubt many changes 
have occurred in the old building since 
that day, but the doorway has an antique 
air and within is a finely carved oak 
Staircase. The rooms are quaint and the 
general interiorarrangement maybe much 
the same as in the sixteenth century. 
The most interesting feature of all, how- 


SULGRAVE MANOR HOUSE. 


The English Home of the Washingtons. 


ton and the Sulgrave Washingtons were 
of one family. 

The first of the Northamptonshire 
Washingtons who seems to have attained 
distinction was Laurence of Gray’s Inn, 
twice Mayor of Northampton, who for 
some service was granted by Henry VIII. 
the Manor of Sulgrave. Now this manor 
was part of the dissolved Priory of St. 
Andrews, one of those monastic establish- 
ments which the uxorious and greedy 
king stripped from the church for his own 


ever, is the Washington coat of arms still 
showing in stone above the entrance 
porch. 

A very special interest attaches to the 
Washington arms, of which we give an 
illustration. Described in heraldic phrase 
they consisted of a shield argent; two 
bars gules; in chief three mullets of 
the second ; that is, a white shield crossed 
by two red bars and above these three 
rowels of spurs. The Washington crest 
was a raven rising from a dueal coronet. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF SULGRAVE MANOR HOUSE. 


Now the American flag, as everyone 
knows, consists of alternate bars or stripes 
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WASHINGTON ARMS ON THE OLD MANOR 
HOUSE. 


of white and red with a blue field in the 
inner upper corner, spangled with stars. 
In short, when the infant republic had 
achieved its independence as a nation and 
a national emblem was sought for, the 
foundation of the design was-found in 
the Washington coat of arms, red stripes 
on a white ground and the heraldic form 
of the rowel stood for the stars which dot 
the blue ground of the flag. In place of 
the raven of the crest was chosen the bald 
eagle of the American mountains. So 
that —strange irony of history !— the 
national emblems of the United States, 
the revolted colonies of England, trace 
their origin to a coat of arms granted, it 
may be, by one of the Norman kings, 
conquerors of Great Britain. 

For the Washingtons may well have 
claimed to be a Norman family, descen- 
dants of Sir William de Hertburn, who 
owned the little village of Washington 
in the north of England in 1183. Sir 
William afterwards took the name of 
de Wessyngton, and his descendants held 
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their lands for some two centuries under 
a military tenure. The main line became 
extinct, but collateral branches had spread 
to other parts of the country, from one 
of which doubtless came the Laurence 
Washington, Mayor of Northampton. 
We know to-day a great deal more about 
George Washington’s ancestors than he, 
apparently, knew himself. He had a vague 
notion that the Virginia Washingtons 
had come from one of England’s northern 
counties, but in response to a courteous 
inquiry from the then GarterKing-at-Arms, 
replied that he had been a busy man and 
given but little attention to the matter. 
This was an attitude quite in harmony 
with the spirit of the young republic which 
eschewed all titles of nobility and class 
distinctions. If they took the design 
of their flag from the arms of a feudal 
lord, his descendant who bore them was 
plain George Washington, gentleman, a 
busy man caring but little for these 
things. 

It will probably never be known with 


THE FORGE AND 


ARMS EMBLAZONED ON GEORGE 
WASHINGTON’S COACH. 


certainty how the emigrants to Virginia 
were descended from the first owner of 
Sulgrave Manor. Efforts have been made 


to compose a genealogy but doubts have 


CHURCH, SULGRAVE. 
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been thrown upon the only definite tree 
ever drawn out. The Virginia pedigree 
is Clear. Johnand Laurence Washington 
went to Virginia in 1658, bought lands 
and settled down to the life of the planter 
of those days. John at least became a 
man of substance and influence, was 
chosen a member of the House of 
Burgesses, and had military experience 
as a colonel of volunteers. He died, 
leaving a son Laurence, who had several 
children, among them a son Augustine, 


peaceful pursuits, but whatever their 
occupations they appear to have been 
shrewd, level-headed and _ prosperous. 
One married into the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s family ; another settled in Holland, 
raised a family whichspread into Germany 
and was ennobled: They made wise 
magistrates, capable soldiers, sound 
financiers, successful farmers or mer- 
chants as it might be. They were strong, 
self-reliant, persistent, steering a straight 
course, not realising great heights, but 





ANCIENT IRON-BOUND CHEST IN THE BELFRY OF SULGRAVE CHURCH. 


also a planter. To Augustine in 1732 
was born a son whom they named George, 
destined to leave no heir to his name, but 
to win the higher designation of ‘‘ Father 
of his Country.” 

While we rest in the old church at 
Sulgrave and meditate on these things, 
let us consider what the influences were 
that moulded the character of that cold, 
silent, grave, almost inscrutable man who 
held his countrymen together through a 
struggle unparalleled in the history of 
the world. His English ancestors were 
fighting men in part, in part men of 


never, so far as we can see, sinking out 
of sight. The two brothers who went to 
Virginia in the seventeenth century appear 
to have taken means with them. They 
readily adapted themselves to the new 
conditions of colonial life,s6 completely in 
contrast with life in the Home Country. 
They (or at least Laurence, for we know 
little of John) prospered, bought lands 
and slaves, identified themselves with the 
life and sentiments of thecolonists. The 
immediate descendants of Laurence 
bettered the family estate by prudent living 
and carefuleconomy. The father of George 















Washington died at the age of forty-nine 
when the latter was only eleven years 
| old. Cabot Lodge summarises his mother’s 
| character thus: “We can see that Mary 
1 Washington was gifted with strong sense 
7 and had the power of conducting business 
matters providentially and exactly. She 
was an imperious woman, of strong will, 
ruling her kingdom alone. Above all, 
she was very dignified, very silent and 
very-sober minded. That she was affec- 
tionate and loving cannot be doubted, 
for she retained to the last a profound 
hold upon the reverential devotion of her 
son, and yet as he rose steadily to the 
pinnacle of human greatness, she could 
only say that ‘George had been a good 
boy, and she was sure he would do his 
duty.’ Nota brilliant woman evidently, 
not one suited to shine in courts, con- 
, duct intrigues, or adorn literature, yet 
& able to transmit moral qualities to her 
: son, which, mingled with those of the 
Washingtons, were of infinite value in 
ly the foundation of a great republic.” 
i This seems to me a just estimate, and 








with it we can perceive some of the forces 
which went to make the right man for 
| that moment of history. If Washington 
had been less reticent, the warring fac- 
| tions of his distressed country would 
have involved him in their turmoils and 
palsied his power. If he had courted 
popularity he would have squandered his 
“a! strength and gained temporary applause 
: at the cost of eternal victory. His gravity 
of demeanour was the outward expres- 
7 sion of his intense self-absorption in the 
mighty task before him. No public man 
ever felt more keenly the littleness of 
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selfish self-seeking, of personal antipathies 
and mean aspirations by which he was 
surrounded, than he ; and no man has ever 
been more unconsciously but irresistibly 
guided by a moral sense so true and pure 
that it was more a natural instinct than 
a reasoned principle. “He would do his 
duty,” and what doing his duty means 
to such a man not many of us have the 
power to judge. 

It is well worth the visit to Sulgrave 
Manor and Sulgrave Church to have so 
fine a character put before us in the 
reverie the place inspires. We walk 
back to Helmdon station in the dusk of 
a late June evening, pondering as we go 
the strange vicissitudes of human life 
and history—how the great occasion 
usually finds the man fitted for it, and 
how for lack of the occasion the same 
man goes down to his grave, honoured 
amid a little circle of neighbours and 
friends, but unknown beyond it. But for 
the American Revolution Washington 
would have played much the same part 
as his father and grandfather, that of a 
successful colonial planter, a sound magis- 
trate and a useful legislator, a neighbour 
whose advice and counsel were sought 
and esteemed. He was only a simple 
country gentleman when he was called 
upon to lead his country through the 
clash of arms and the making of a 
nation, and but for that exigency a 
simple country gentleman he would 
have remained. But it is significant 
that, when the time came, those who 
knew him turned to him instinctively 
as the one heaven-made leader among 
them all. 





CHOICE. 


By JEANIE W. NETTER. 


‘a ILL you have blue eyes or brown ? 
a Will you choose dark locks or fair ? 


Love lurks in smile and in frown, 
In the prim and the’ debonair. 











So sings Dan Cupid to-day, 

So sang sweet Eros of old : 
Will you have black eyes or grey ? 
Tresses of ebon or gold ? 
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THE MERMAID OF 
ZENNOR. 


By O. P. 


NCE on a time—'twas long ago, 
Romantic days that folks outgrow— 
Appeared in Zennor a maiden fair, 

Long, long ago. 
Nobody knew from whence she came, 
Or where she lived or what her name ; 
They called her the maid of sea-green hair. 
And this was long ago. 


The gossips, vexed they could find no fault, 

Declared she walked with a kind of halt, 

* Wobbled” some said, and it did seem.odd 
Long, long ago, 

That nobody ever saw her feet ; 

But none denied that her face was sweet, 


—_ on REPRE- And what did it matter how she was shod ? 
SENTING THE MERMAID OF For this was long ago. 
ZENNOR, 
Only on Sundays was she seen Then the Squire’s son came under her spell 
At Zennor Church at morn and e’en. And eagerly sought if any could tell 
When the bell rang out behold her there; Where the strange maid dwelt that came 
Long, long ago; and went, . 
Devout and demure she prayed and sang, Long, long ago. 
Through the pillared church her music But one and all with grave voice said— _ 
rang “ Who can fathom the way of a maid?” 
With cadenced beauty rich and rare, Yet still his quest he held intent, 
And this was long ago. So long—so long ago. 


"Twas on a certain Sunday eve ; 

He stood by the porch to watch her leave, 

And followed her in the dimming light, 
Long, long ago. i 

And down to the tiny cove she led, 

To Zennor cove in its rock-bound bed, 

Where the wavelets’ lips showed wan and white, 
So very long ago. 


There she sat her down and the waters came, 

Leaping to clasp her yielding frame, 

And the youth in his terror sprang: to save, 
Long, long ago. 

She folded her arms about him tight. 

** My own thou art from this dear night,” 

She cried as they sank in the heaving wave, 

So long—so long ago. 














































From Benjamin 
Abrams, Esq., 
of Cresus 
Chambers, Re- 
gent Street, to 
Captain the 
Hon. Cornelius 
Fitz - Blarney, 

Grenadier Guards, Wellington Bar- 

vacks, S.W. 









































July 1, 1907. 
Sir,—When you called upon me last 
week, in ve your overdue promissory note, 
you represented to me that you were still 
engaged to be married to Miss Torchey, 
the wealthy ironmaster’s only daughter. 
On the strength of that representation, 
I consented to renew the bill and advance 
you a further sum of money. I have 
since ascertained beyond a doubt that 
there was no truth in your statement, and 

that you, moreover, knew it to be false. 
Under these circumstances, I have no 
alternative, consistent with my duty to 
myself and to society, but to say that, if 
you do not take immediate steps to 
refund me the hard cash you have ob- 
tained from me under false pretences, 
I shall instruct my solicitor to take 
criminal proceedings against you without 

further notice. 
Your obedient Servant, 
BENJAMIN ABRAMS. 


P.S.—To prove that I am in full 
possession of the facts, I need only add 
that your engagement was broken off by 
the lady in consequence of your connec- 
tion with Miss Pussy de Clare, and that 
you were ejected from the house by the 
lady’s father in a somewhat summary 
fashion. 

B. A. 








By FCF HPS. 


From the Earl of Mavourneen, Castle 
Blarney, Iveland, to Captain the Hon. 
C. Fitz-Blarney. 
July 7, 1907. 

My poor Boy,—You must have been 
mad to have got yourself into such 
trouble. You must be still madder to 
imagine for one moment that I can get 
you out of it. For the last two years 
I have received no rents at all. My 
tenants couldn’t pay. Now I have no 
hope of receiving rent at all. For now 
my tenants won't pay. Not to mention 
that there are certain mortgages, which 
—but why tell you what you know as 
well as myself? Iam, to all intents and 
purposes, a pauper. 

But, though I can’t send you any 
money, I can send you a piece of news. 
That charming Lady Cheltenham (who 
helped me to lancer you, as I dare say 
you—forget) has a Miss Semantha Babb 
staying with her, an American orphan- 
heiress. 

Make your peace with Israel, and— 
Verb. sap. sat, 

Your affectionate Father, 
MAVOURNEEN. 


From Captain the Hon. C. Fitz-Blarney, 
to Lady Cheltenham, of 15, Dado 
Street, Mayfair, W. 

July 10, 1907. 
My pear Lapy CHeL_TenHAM,—I really 
was beginning to think that you had 
given up us poor Cockneys une fois pour 
toutes, when the Duke told me yesterday 

(the Duke, you know, your Duke) that 

you were up for the season, and intended 

once again to prove that the salon is not 
yet a thing of the past even in benighted, 
slangy London. 
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“at-home” day, as I have quite a stock 
of news for you. Or, better still, shall I 
call some morning, as I—— ___ Well, shall 
I? 
Tout a vous, 
CHARLIE. 


I hear you have a young lady from 
the States, a Miss Babb, under your wing. 
I am sure she must be the daughter of 
dear old Babb of New York, who was so 
tremendously kind to me when I passed 
through on my way to Niagara. I am 
only too charmed to have the opportunity 
of doing all that I can to mark my sense 
of her father’s cordiality. 


From Lady Cheltenham, Lakes Hotel, 
Windermere, to Capt. the Hon. C. 
Fitz-Blarney. 

July 20, 1907. 

Dear Capt. Fitz-BLarney,—I had no 
intention of coming to town at all this 
year; but as my friend, Miss Babb, 
wished to be presented, and to take a 
peep at English society, 1 took a house 
for a month. 

Miss Babb, I am sorry to say, came to 
the conclusion that we amuse ourselves 
moult tristement in London, and so has 
persuaded me to take her to Trouville. 
We are here for a time to satisfy her 
romantic yearning to breathe this poetry- 
laden air, and to prepare for the 
dissipation of those quiet little French 
watering-places. 

The “dear old Babb” you mention 
will not serve you much, I fear, with us, 
as Miss Babb’s father died thirty years 
ago, only two years after she was born. 
That was, perhaps, as well; for it would 
have been a great grief to him when the 
small-pox spoilt her beauty so sadly. 

I have no more time to waste on you; 
so—ta, ta! 

Yours truly, 
BLANCHE CHELTENHAM. 


P.S.—I hear that Miss Torchey has 
jilted you. Deluded girl! She little 
knows what a treasure she has lost. 
“The disinterested love of an honest 
heart-——” N’est-ce pas? 
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I am longing to know which is your 


Telegram from the Capt. the Hon. C. 
Fitz-Blarney to Manager, Lakes Hotel, 
Windermere. 

July 21, 1907. 
Shall arrive this afternoon, five sharp. 

Keep best rooms you have at liberty for 

me. 


From Capt. the Hon. C. Fitz-Blarney to 
Miss Semantha Babb (delivered by 
hand under cover of a flat candlestick). 

WINDERMERE, August 5, 1907. 

My pEAREST FrienD,—Forgive the way 
I address you. This is my first letter to 
you. And, after the happy fortnight I 
have passed in your company, I can not 
say “Dear Miss Babb,” and I dare not 
say—what so fain I would. 

So let it stand. I hope I may call you 
“my friend.” I know you are the dearest 
I ever had. One short fortnight has 
proved to me that there is, at least, one 
woman who can understand the yearn- 
ings, the cravings, the sufferings of a 
man’s world-lacerated heart! I feel that 
in you I have found a friend. 

But I do not write to tell you what 
you know as well as I do, or as Lady 
Cheltenham. I write to tell you more 
than Lady Cheltenham’s constant inter- 
ference at sympathetic moments will 
allow me to say in words. In finding a 
friend, I have lost my heart. I love you, 
Semantha ! ; 

Therefore [leave you. And to-morrow. 
For you are rich,and I am poor! For 
the same reason, I broke off my engage- 
ment to Miss Torchey. Lady Chelten- 
ham would smile incredulously at this, 
no doubt! But the proof of the fact lies 
heve; for honour’s sake I refused an 
alliance with a woman whom I only 
liked. Now, for the same honour’s sake, 
I refrain from breathing a word of love 
to one whom I—whom I—— 

Oh, that you, too, were poor! 
would work for you! 
slave! How I would 

Farewell, Semantha! Fare thee well! 

Ever and only yours, 
CHARLIE. 


How I 
How I would 





Forgive this blurred and hurried scrawl. 
A man is not always master of feelings 


as deep as those I am now trying to 


control. 














From Miss Semantha Babb to Capt. the 
Hon. C. Fitz-Blarney (delivered by 
hand, under cover of a breakfast-cup). 

August 6, 1907. 

If you veally must go, you can say good- 


Delivered by hand under 


bye to me after breakfast on the island. I 
shall go out in a canoe. I am real sorry 
for you. Perhaps you won’t need to go 
at all though. Perhaps——! 


From Capt. the Hon. C. Fitz-Blarney, 
Langham Hotel, W., to Benjamin 
Abrams, Esq. 

August 21, 1907. 
My own PRECIOUS DaRLiInGc,—Just time 
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cover of a flat candlestick. 
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to tell you of a dreadful cruel disappoint- 
ment. Can’t arrange legal matters till 
27th, although I have moved heaven and 
earth to get away to-morrow. Don't 
forget your silly old lover ; and above all, 


don’t let the Frenchmen make love to you. 
More by next post. In greatest haste, 
Your ever devoted and adoring 
CHARLIE. 
A thousand thanks for the cheque, 
which will set my poor old father free at 
last. But without your love, what com- 
fort would even the sight of a father’s joy 
be to one so deep in love as I? 
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From Capt. the Hon. C. Fitz-Blarney to 
Miss Semantha Babb, Hétel de Paris, 
Trouville. 

August 21, 1907. 
Dear Bensy,—Enclosed I send you a 
cheque for the balance of our little 
account. I had to kid precious strong 
to get it, but at all events there it is. 

You won’t doubt my honour again, I 

don’t think. And I think you are not 

sorry that you didn’t bring an officer and 

a gentleman to smash for once. 

Well, let bygones be bygones! Pussy 
de Clare is helping me to celebrate the 
burial of my bachelorhood; we have 


some fellows coming to dinner to-night ; 
and the address is “ Roseleaf Lodge, 
Brompton Road.” Come, if you like, at 
eight sharp; and bring some one nice 
with you. But mind she is not American, 
heavily pitted, and thirty-three, as I 
should politely decline such a painful 
reminder of what waits me at Trouville. 
Yours forgivingly, 
C. Fitz-Biarney. 


The preceding returned, addressed to Capt. 
the Honourable Charles Fitz-Blarney, 
in the handwriting of Miss Semantha 
Babb, postmark “ Trouville.” 





WHEN THE WATCH-BOG SLEEPS. 
From the painting by H. J. Thaddeus, R.H.A. 


By HAROLD FOLSOM. 


HE most scandalous military trial 
France has ever witnessed took 
place in 1804, when a most atro- 

cious and cold-blooded murder was com- 
mitted “ by order.” Bonaparte was then 
First Consul to the French Republic, and 
he had the Duc d’Enghien assassinated 
to serve his own purposes and his personal 
revenge. As far back as July, 1789, after 
the taking of the Bastille, the Prince de 
Condé left France with his son, the Duc 
de Bourbon, and his seventeen-years-old 
grandson, Louis Antoine Henri de 
Bourbon-Condé, Duc d’Enghien. During 
the Revolutionary Terror the last-named 
prince travelled all through Europe, but 
after 1792 joined the famous army of 
French noblemen, the “ Corps of Condé,” 
so called by the name of their leader, the 
grandfather of the said prince. For four 
years the Duc d’Enghien carried arms 
with the emigrants against France, his 
own country, and showed great courage, 
as well as special military aptitude, in 
several battles. The two pretenders to 
the throne of France, Charles d’Artois and 
the self-styled Louis XVIII., both brothers 
of the ill-fated Louis XVL., were in exile, 
the former in England and the latter in 
Poland. They were both prodigal of mani- 
festoes sent from exile, but their courage 
stopped there. They were endowed with 
the same nonchalance and laisser-aller as 
their brother, the late Louis XVI. 


Therefore, many of the active royalists 
in exile were secretly looking towards 
this young man (little over twenty years 
old), the Duc d’Enghien, who was brave, 
fearless, and ready at once to fight for 
the cause of his House. 

On the 27th March, 1802, the peace of 
Amiens was signed, and the “Corps de 
Condé,” previously in the pay of Russia, 
was thereby dissolved. The Duc d’Eng- 
hien, free from his officership, after a 
short stay in England, went back to 
Germany and settled at the small town 
of Ettenheim, in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, sixteen miles from Strasburg, 
which was then French territory. His 
reason for so doing was that Cardinal 
de Rohan, after resigning his bishopric 
of Strasburg, had settled at Ettenheim 
with his niece, Princess Charlotte de 
Rohan-Rochefort, to whom the Duc 
d’Enghien was very devoted and 
secretly married—although this latter 
fact is not generally known. ‘The prince’s 
only distraction was hunting in the 
Black Forest, following the great here- 
ditary fancy of his family for this kind of 
sport. Was he secretly plotting against 
the French Government? There is no 
positive proof of it, but owing to his 
inborn hatred of the men who had 
successfully overthrown French royalty 
and aristocracy, it is more than probable. 
Anyhow, since the dissolution of the 
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“Corps de Condé” he was decidedly 
following the intrigues of the exiled 
noblemen and in touch with the English 
agents, Drake, Taylor, and Spencer 
Smith in Germany, and Stuart in Austria. 
It is even reported that he received from 
the English Government orders toremain 
on the banks of the Rhine, so as to be 
ready for any emergency, in case a coup 
de main should be attempted against 
the French Government. It is almost 
beyond doubt that sometimes his hunting 
parties in the Black Forest were only 
an excuse, and that he journeyed incog- 
nito to Strasburg, and even to Paris. 
A letter from 
his father, the 
Duc de Bour- 
bon, living then 
in London, and 
addressed to 
him, is clear 
evidence on this 
subject. 

“My dear 
Son,” writes his 
father, “ for over 
six months it 
has been openly 
said here, that 
you have been 
to Paris, some 
assert that you 
only went as 
far as Strasburg. 


first time for his security he intended 

retiring to Freiburg, a safer place, and 

had even ordered a hunting party to 

cover his retreat, when he was suddenly 

arrested on foreign territory by order of 

Bonaparte. The motive which prompted 

the First Consul to this rash act will be 
better understood by the following : 

When the conspiracy of General Piche- 

gru and George Cadoudal was discovered 

by the Consular police, the conspirators 

declared that they were only awaiting 

the arrival of a French prince, who was 

to lead them. This delay compromised 

the whole plot. On the other hand 

George Cadou- 

dal’s man-ser- 

vant confessed 

that a mysteri- 

ous [personage 

used to attend 

the meeting of 

the conspirators 

at Cadoudal’s 

residence, situ- 

atedat Chaillot, 

a suburb of 

Paris ; that this 

mysterious man 

was always re- 

ceived with the 

greatest marks 

of respect, and 

that the con- 

spirators stood 


You mustadmit Louis ANTOINE HENRI DE BOURBON, DUC D’ENGHIEN. UP before him 


that you were 

risking your life and your liberty in a very 
unnecessary manner.” And as if the 
father had a forethought of what would 
happen a few months later, he ends his 
letter by these words : 

“You are very near the frontier; be 
careful, take every precaution, be cau- 
tioned in time and retreat to a place of 
safety in case the First Consul takes it 
into his head to kidnap you.” 

The prince, who was time after time 
advised by his friends to take refuge in 
England, persisted in staying at Etten- 
heim, awaiting events. Here he heard 
the news of the arrest of General Moreau 
and of the conspiracy of George Cadoudal 
and General Pichegru against the life of 
the Consul Bonaparte. Fearing for the 


with heads 
uncovered. From this information the 
Consular police deduced that the expected 
prince and the mysterious personage 
must have heen one, and this one no other 
than the Duc d’Enghien, whose presence 
in Paris had at times been ascertained. 
The real facts are that the prince waited 
for by the conspirators was the cowardly 
Charles d’Artois, whose cautious disposi- 
tion prevented him from disembarking on 
the coast of France, as he promised his 
supporters he would do, while the 
mysterious visitor at Cadoudal’s was 
General Pichegru. 

To make matters worse an agent of 
the French police, secretly sent to Etten- 
heim, adroitly gathered information from 
the peasants concerning the young prince, 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE AS FIRST CONSUL, 1799. 


From the painting by J. B. Isabey in the Museum of Versailles. 
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and heard that an emigrant answering 
the name of Thumery was constantly in 
the Duc d’Enghien’s company. Deceived 
by the way the German peasants pro- 
nounced the emigrant’s name, the agent 
understood Dumouriez for Thumery, and 
communicated this fatal error at once to 
the Consular police. There was no place 
now for the slightest doubt; the Duc 
d’Enghien was 
in league, not 
only with all 
the would-be 
assassins of the 
First Consul— 
Cadoudal, 
Pichegru and 
Moreau — but 
also with the 
traitor, General 
Dumouriez. 
Bonaparte 
decided imme- 
diately to strike 
a blow at the 
House of Bour- 
bon, in order to 
put a stop to 
the series of 
plots against 
his own life. 
On the toth 
March, 1804, 
Bonaparte sum- 
moned a pri- 
vate council, at 
which were 
present the two 
other Consuls, 
Cambacérés 
and Lebrun— 
forming with 
him the Trium- 
virat—and all 
the Ministers, and there expressed his 
formal determination to have the Duc 
d’Enghien arrested; only Lebrun and 
Cambacérés objected, the latter adding 
that this act “would change the busy 
imbecility of the Bourbons intoa danger- 
ous influence.” On the other hand, Real, 
Fouché and Talleyrand strongly urged 
Bonaparte to follow up his plan, and the 
arrest was definitely agreed upon. Two 
generals, Ordener and Caulaincourt, were 


ANNE-JEAN-MARIE-RENE SAVARY, DUKE OF ROVIGO. 


ordered to leave Paris the same evening 
The former was instructed to reach Stras- 
burg, take with him 300 dragoons and 
several brigades of gendarmes, and march 
with the greatest dispatch on Ettenheim, 
where his mission was to arrest the Duc 
d’Enghien and all emigrants to be found 
there with him. Caulaincourt with some 
other troops was ordered to leave, simul- 
taneously, 
Strasburg for 
Offenburg, 
where he was 
to. see the 
Grand Duke of 
Baden and give 
him all expla- 
nations about 
this violation 
of territory. 

Ordener ar- 
rived at Etten- 
heim in the 
early hours of 
the 15th March 
and proceeded 
at once with 
his men to the 
palace. The 
prince was 
getting ready 
for a hunting 
party, when 
two faithful 
servants ap- 
peared sud- 
denly, announc- 
ing the sur- 
rounding of the 
residence by 
troops. The 
Duc d’Enghien 
armed himself 
with a gun and 
opened the window, ready to defend his 
life. He was already aiming at Colonel 
Charlot when an old friend of his, the 
Baron of Griinstein, who had joined him 
at the first news of the raid, stopped him, 
remarking that any resistance was useless 
against such a number of men. 

All the prince’s friends and his house- 
hold were arrested ; the young duke, vio- 
lently separated from them, was taken to 
a mill near Ettenheim, and from there 
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transferred, via Rheinhau and Pfofsheim, 
to the citadel of Strasburg, where he was 
at once imprisoned. f 

This night expedition had been con- 
ducted with the greatest celerity, but, 
although searches were made at the 
palace, no papers or documents of any 
importance were 
found. 

Orders were 
soon forwarded by 
the First Consul to 
send the prisoner 
without delay to 
Paris, where he 
was to be incar- 
cerated in the for- 
tress of Vincennes, 
to await trial. 
Bonaparte had 
also given the 
strictest instruc- 
tions that none 
was to know the 
name, condition or 
rank of the 
prisoner, who was 
to travel to Paris 
incognito under 
the name of 
Plessis. 

The First Con- 
sul, staying at St. 
Cloud, summoned 
Murat to compose 
at once a military 
commission to act 
as court martial, 
and proceed with 
the trial of the 
young duke. These 
commissions were 
wont to receive 
instructions from 
the Government, 
and it was, there- 
fore, an easy task 
to compose such a court with members 
ready beforehand to pronounce any 
judgment imposed by order. That this 
was also the case in the forthcoming 
sham trial of the Duc d’Enghien is easily 
proved by the following facts : 

In the first instance, Murat, when 
called to St. Cloud for the purpose of 
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From an engraving after an original drawing by ; 
Count de Lely. very same night 
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forming the commission, exclaimed with 
despair to the First Consul, his brother- 
in-law, that the latter wanted him to 
stain his own uniform with blood. 
Bonaparte burst out in a fit of tem- 
per, and with scorn told him that he 
would cover Murat’s cowardice by sign- 
ing the orders him- 
self. Thereupon 
the Consul called 
the names of the 
officers to be mem- 
bers of the court 
martial. The presi- 
dent was to be 
Préval, who 
begged to be re- 
lieved of those 
functions, as both 
he and his father 
had served pre- 
viously in the regi- 
ment of d’Enghien. 
This was certainly 
a mistake on the 
part of the First 
Consul, as Préval 
might have been 
sympathetic to the 
prisoner. But this 
error was soon 
repaired, and an 
old Revolutionist, 
General Hulin, the 
victor of the Bas- 
tille, was chosen 
to preside. The 
court was to as- 
semble at once at 
Vincennes. The 
young prince had 
arrived in the for- 
tress on the even- 
ing of the 20th 
March, and _ that 


at eleven o'clock 
he was awakened in his cell and told he 
was to appear before his judges. 

Here a strange thing happened. The 
interrogatory had a few days previously 
been carefully drawn by Real, who was 
to act as judge-advocate (rapporteur), 
but Real was absent from the court, and it 
was only a few hours after the execution 
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on his return to La Malmaison that 
Savary, aide-de-camp of Bonaparte, met 
him at the gates of Paris. The magis- 
trate was highly surprised at the action 
of the Government, adding that he had 
not been advised in time, and that the 
trial was irregular. Perhaps Bonaparte 
was not quite sure of Real, who, so far 
as can be judged, seems to have been an 
honest man. As matters were left to the 
President Hulin, the trial was not to 
last long, and the sentence was certain to 
be the one ordered. Prior to appearing 
before the court, the Duc d’Enghien was 
submitted to a brief and insignificant 
interrogatory by Captain Dautancourt. 
While signing this interrogatory, the 
Prince demanded that an interview with 
the First Consul should be granted him. 
His request was strongly approved by 
some of the members of the commission, 
and would have been submitted to Bona- 
parte, but for Savary. He had received 
the strictest orders from his master that 
no delay should take place, and that the 
sentence, whatever it might be, should be 
carried out at once to the letter. The 
court understood what was expected 
from its members and proceeded with 
the case. So as to prevent any suspicion 
of unfair play, the trial was ostensibly 
public,a few officers being allowed toenter 
the room and witness the proceedings. 

Three questions only were put to the 
prisoner : 

First. Had he ever fought against the 
Republic ? 

Second. Was he in the pay of Eng- 
land? 

Third. Had he been an accomplice in 
the conspiracies against the Republic 
and the life of the First Consul ? 

With a certain ostentation, the prince 
acknowledged that he had fought against 
revolutionary France, and that he was on 
the banks of the Rhine ready to do so 
again for his cause as soon as circum- 
stances would allow him. . But he denied 
being in the pay of England, as well as 
having any knowledge of the conspiracies 
having for their aim the assassination of 
the First Consul. 

The fact of having fought against 
France was to be met with capital 
punishment. Such was the law promul- 


gated in the early years of the Revolution, 
which had never been repealed. But 
was it just to pronounce such a sentence 
on a man illegally arrested on foreign 
territory, who was not even allowed a 
defender to plead for him? After a short 
deliberation, the court martial unani- 
mously pronounced sentence of death. 

It was noticed that Savary, Duke of 
Rovigo, the envoy of Bonaparte, stood 
during all the time of the trial behind the 
chair of the president, General Hulin. 
However, perhaps, having a little con- 
science left in them, the members of the 
commission trusted Savary with a letter 
they desired to be transmitted to Bona- 
parte, recommending the prince to clem- 
ency, with his request to be granted an 
interview with the First Consul. Savary 
took the letter, hurried the execution of 
the sentence, and delivered the letter to 
his master, when everything was over. 

While the Duc d’Enghien was awaiting 
in an adjoining room the decision of the 
court, he was chatting with an old 
officer, Lieutenant Noirot, when suddenly 
the commander ofthe fortress, Harel, 
entered the room carrying a lantern, and 
invited the prisoner to follow him. After 
crossing a yard, the party was descending 
a dark and narrow staircase leading to 
the moat of the fortress. “ Where do you 
take me?” exclaimed the prince. “If it 
is to the cells, death would be better.” 
There was no answer. 

One man in the escort murmured 
in his ear, “ To the cells? No, unfortu- 
nately!” 

Immediately after Harel turned to the 
prisoner and adjured him to summon up 
all his courage. The Duc d’Enghien at 
last understood. A few more paces and 
down in the moat he faced a file of 
soldiers under command of Adjutant- 
General Pelé. This officer, by the dim 
light of a lantern, read the sentence to the 
prince, who at once recalled his fainting 
courage. 

His last thought was for the unfortu- 
nate Princess Charlotte, his beloved wife, 
Cutting a lock of his hair and taking a 
ring from his finger, he gave,them to 
Lieutenant Noirot, begging him to have 
these last souvenirs sent to the princess. 

The duke fell on his knees, and after a 
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short prayer stood up again, murmuring, 
“ How dreadful to die like this, killed by 
Frenchmen !”’ 

Pelé, fearing some other words from 
the prisoner, raised his hand and took 
his hat off. This was the signal; a 
volley,and the unfortunate Duc d’Enghien 
was no more. 

It was said that in expectation of the 
capital sentence a grave had been hastily 
dug in the moat, a few paces only from 








the place where the duke fell. But this 
proved to be erroneous. A hole had 
been dug a few days before in this part 
of the moat, but it was intended to be 
filled with refuse. This served as a 
grave for the body of the young French 
nobleman. The time was then 2.30 on 
the morning of the 21st March, 1804. 
Trial-and execution were all over in 
three hours and a half. The prince was 
exactly thirty-two years of age. 


BLOSSOMS, 
From a painting by J. L. Wimbush. 
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By LUSMORE, 


oe you mind singing that Irish 
song again, lass; your mother 
was very fond of it when—when 
things were different with us?” 

“The one by Tom Moore, father, about 
loving on to the end? It’s dreadfully 
old-fashioned—cousin Chesterton said so 
the other day.” 

“Yes, that’s the one. It is, I dare say, 
a little behind the times, and its senti- 
ment more so, but whenever you sing 
it, child, my wife seems to be back with 
me again, and you, dear, asleep, as you 
used to be in your cot in the corner. 
You don’t recollect those times, eh ?”’ 

The girl, sitting at the age-mellowed 
piano of the lodging-house, changed 
her position on the music stool, her eyes 
shining liquidly for a moment, but the 
unshed tears were hidden by the growing 
darkness. It was some time before she 
could command her voice to answer. 

“Of course I cannot remember,” she 
replied over her shoulder; “I was only a 
year old then. Aunt Jane has been the 
only mother I ever knew.” 

“And Uncle James the only father?” 
added the man, looking out upon the 
darkling street ; “ amuch better one than 
your natural parent.” 

The girl shook her blonde curls play- 
fully. 

* No, indeed, dad,” she laughed, bend- 
ing over the yellow keys. “I’m very 
fond of Uncle James and very, very 
grateful for all he has done, but you are 
my own dear old daddy through all!” 
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“Though I’m down on my luck, and 
can’t afford to support a dashing young 
damsel like yourself, eh?” continued 
the man sadly, as he knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe and leaned forward, 
endeavouring to read the half averted 
face. 

The girl rose, and passing rapidly 
round the little table, took one of his 
thin, ink-stained hands and kissed it 
prettily. ‘No, no,” she cried, “it is not 
a crime to be — unfortunate! Uncle 
James says the same, and if you wished 
it, I would go out with you in the 
steamer to Australia to-morrow.” 

“Steerage? Eh, Milly?” 

“Of course—any way you went.” 

“Good little girl!” muttered the 
father brokenly ; “‘ but before I;would ask 
you I would cut my right hand off! I was 
only joking, maidy; you're better with 
James fifty times. You'll have a start 
in life, and Lady Chesterton will bring 
you out, so that when I am back with 
my pile from the land of the kangaroo, 
I shall find my lass a society queen. Then, 
dear, you shall come and manage your 
dad’s establishment, and never leave him 
until you go to your husband’s home.” 

The girl laughed again, and went to 
the window. She was not sorry he had 
refused her impulsive offer, and the pic- 
ture he conjured up was pleasant, 
though, with feminine insight, she 
guessed it would never be realised. 

“How dark it grows!” she said after 
a while. “Shall I ring for a light?” 
The man smiled, the question and the 
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inflexion of her voice suggesting the cus- 
toms of another life. 

“ My dear, don’t,” he answered ; *‘ they 
would not understand you. In these dig- 


gings we see to such trifling matters our- 


selves. We are not such helpless creatures 
as those bloated aristocrats of Blooms- 
bury Square! But if you do wish to 
please your poor old father on this, his last 
night in England, just sit down again 
and give him that Irish song; the dusk 
won’t hurt the music.” 

The girl obeyed with alacrity now, 
and soon the shabby little room was 
echoing a melody whose like it had 
rarely heard, for poverty is not vocal. 
The tide of harmony overflowed the 
narrow chamber, and permeated the 
squalid house, gilding the opium-dulled 
dreams of a woman dying by inches 
from cancer in the topmost attic, and 
riveting even the attention of the Phelan 
twins on the ground floor as they paused 
in the guerilla warfare they had been 
waging with their natural enemies the 
Macdonalds, of the carpetless first 
landing. 

Chris Charters leaned back in his 
chair, and listened attentively ; then, the 
melody unlocking his memory, he fell 
into a reverie at once sweet and bitter. 
It had been her favourite song, the 
mother of the girl before him; he re- 
called the brief prosperity of their early 
wedded life, the gradual approach of 
trouble, the final wreck of home and 
happiness, the quiet nook in the London 
churchyard where she lay sleeping. The 
thoughts did not pain him much, he had 
grown accustomed to them, and he even 
tound food for congratulation in the idea 
that his embarrassments had been in- 
directly instrumental in providing his 
only daughter with so generous a pro- 
tector as his childless elder brother. Still, 
he felt faintly his own case was hard. 
He had never been a selfish man, which 
was probably one of the causes of his 
failure. He had always, in his profession 
of journalist, championed the right and 
striven unremittingly against what he 
conceived to be the evil of the world, yet 
here he was, at fifty-three, beginning the 
battle of life afresh. Slowly the melody 
tinkled into silence, the last notes of the 
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song had been sung, and he roused him- 
self with an effort. 

“Bravo, Milly!” he said, rising and 
striking a match while he furtively dried 
his eyes, “ that’s the best bit of music you 
know. Don’t mind what anyone says, it 
suits your voice, so you need not be 
ashamed to sing it, though Tosti did not 
write it, and whenever you do sing it, 
think of your poor old father—will you, 
girl?” 

‘Yes, father.” 

“That’s right ; and now while | light 
the gas, just open that cupboard yonder 
—you will find the tea things and some 
strawberries I bought this afternoon. We 
will have a royal little supper all to our- 
selves, for God knows when we two shall 
meet again!” 


II. 


EARS had passed since that farewell 
meal, and Mr. Charters had not 
made his pile, the land of the 

kangaroo proving an unpropitious region 
for a man who depends upon his brains 
rather than upon his hands. Finally he 
had wandered back to Europe, disap- 
pointed in hopes and soured in spirit. 
He did not, however, return to England or 
communicate with his family, knowing 
the abhorrence in which his aristocratic 
relatives held the principles which he had 
spent most of his unprofitable life in 
vindicating, and whatever work he still 
did was for a socialistic journal, whose 
foreign correspondent he was. When a 
man is enthusiastic by temperament, it is 
not difficult to interest him in the affairs 
of other people, and if his benevolent 
sympathies turn towards socialism, the 
fact that he has failed in winning what 
he conceives to be his proper position 
in the world will not materially damp 
his ardour for the cause of suffering 
humanity. Thus it was with Chris 
Charters. He had crossed the seas with- 
out changing his spirit or his fortunes, 
and only had the glaring inequalities of 
life been impressed all the more deeply 
upon him by his enlarged experiences, 
until he came to regard wealth as 
synonymous with unrighteousness, and 
had thrown himself recklessly into the 
most advanced developments of the new 
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movement. Of his daughter he knew 
little beyond the fact that, thanks to 
Lady Chesterton, she was a social success, 
but he made no sign. Finding his letters 
cease, Milly began to believe that he was 
dead, and soon learned to think of “ poor 
papa” with the softened emotion, too 
vague for sorrow, too sad for mere in- 
difference, which we accord to those who 
have passed beyond our bourn. 

As time went on, Charters took a more 





“ He fell into a reverie at once sweet and bitter.’ 


vivid interest in the social question, and 
particularly in that branch of it which 
“the Precursors,” a society he had joined 
some years before, elected to cultivate. 
Judged by the standard of ordinary 
folk, the aims and methods of this asso- 
ciation were simplicity and criminality 
themselves, for the Precursors had been 
called into existence, according to the 
blasphemous statement of their purpose, 
“to make straight the way’’ by which 
the long expected Millennium should 
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march, and it was generally understood 
that a prominent factor in the extensive 
engineering contemplated would be the 
dynamite shell. 

The mental steps leading Mr. Charters 
to the level of the new gospel may, I 
think, be passed over ; suffice it to say he 
accepted in their entirety the means as 
well as the ends of the society, and ere 
long became one of its most influential 
members. 


, 


For some time past a coup had been 
impending. A recent attempt at a Paris 
railway station to advertise the misery of 
the vast majority who were not cunning 
enough to make money themselves, or too 
maladvoit to appropriate that of others, 
having proved a laughable failure, the 
Precursors were in a state of unusual 
irritation. A sense of humour is not, it 
will be readily conceded, a marked 
peculiarity of the Nihilistic temperament ; 
but in acountry where ridicule kills, it was 
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recognised that another such fiasco would 
ruin the association. Accordingly, some- 
thing prompt and terrible was impera- 
tive. At this juncture Charters came 
forward, and offered the “Senate,” to 
which he belonged, a truly infernal 
machine, whose mechanism, it may not 
be out of place to observe, was adapted 
from an ingenious though unappreciated 
clockwork contrivance for registering the 
traffic in great thoroughfares. The pro- 
posal received careful consideration, and 
was approved after a series of exhaustive 
experiments, the inventor undertaking to 
charge the completed shell with an explo- 
sive requiring no adaptation, since he had 
once thought it effective enough for 
acceptance by the English Government 
as a resource of civilisation 

Although the society was the sworn foe 
of all law, its members were bound by 
exceedingly stringent ones of its own 
manufacture, and the first of these declared 
that any “demonstration” against the 
existing order of things involving the 
lives or liberty of associates should be 
discussed by a full convocation of the 
Senate, in whom supreme power was 
vested, and from whom agents in all 
serious undertakings were chosen, because 
oddly enough the society had the courage 
of its convictions, and rarely sent its 
meaner members upon dangerous service. 
Such a demonstration being now very 
desirable, a meeting was formally con- 
vened at the ‘“ Caravanserai,” as the 
wretched rooms in a back street where its 
deliberations were held was termed, and 
immediate action decided upon. 

A foreign prince, whose father had 
rendered himself obnoxious, being just 


_ then in Paris, the society selected him as 


the “objective” of the new enterprise. 
Against the young man personally the 
Precursors bore no grudge ; he was acom- 
pletely inoffensive individual, and indeed 
the majority of them had been up to that 
time unaware of his existence. He would 
attend a ball at the British Embassy, on 
a certain evening, and this occasion was 
considered a favourable one for the début 
of Mr. Charters’ invention. 

That many innocent persons should 
perish in the projected explosion was 
regarded in exactly the same light as the 
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Prince’s “taking off’’—a_ regrettable 
necessity. 

The scene which took place in the 
*‘Caravanserai” when the president, 
having declared the will of the assembly, 
announced it should forthwith proceed 
to the selection of its instrument, was 
worthy the pencil of a Meryon. Upona 
blood-red flag, draping a coarse deal 
table, stood a skull whose brain-pan had 
been, without any intentional irony, 
removed. This served as an urn for the 
twenty cardboard slips, equalling the 
number of members present, on one of 
which was inscribed the single word 
“Vous.” The hand that drew it was to 
explode the deadly cylinder of cast steel 
now lying beside the skull. The drawing 
of lots went on in stern silence, the men 
filing past quietly, their pale set faces 
stamped by the characteristics of widely- 
differing races, yet all bearing a certain 
degree of resemblance in the common 
look of unalterable determination, the 
feeble light of an antique oil lamp 
accentuating the squalor of the red-draped 
room, which formed a fit setting for that 
shabby but sinister procession. 

When the turn of Chris Charters came, 
he dipped his hand negligently enough 
into the ghastly receptacle and picked up 
two slips which adhered to each other ; 
selecting one, he drew it forth, and hold- 
ing it aloft according to custom, read 
aloud the fatal word. Blind fate had 
chosen the avenger! The meeting in- 
stantly lost its formal character, and the 
associates, crowding round their com- 
panion, congratulated him on having 
been selected to strike so momentous a 
blow for humanity. He received their 
felicitations calmly; and then, obeying 
another rule of the society, left the room 
while the members set about drawing 
fresh lots for those who should act as his 
assistants, or to speak more plainly, his 
executioners, if his nerve failed. 

When he was re-admitted, he learned 
there had been a complete change in the 
programme, the president informing him 
that as the police were already on the 
qui vive concerning the Embassy project, 
the society had determined to forestall 
them by making the “demonstration” 
that very night at a select party, given 
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by a Legitimist Duchess, Madame de 
Lyoncourt, to which the Prince had been 
invited. 

There was little time for reflection, the 
hour was late, the shell ready even to the 
tiny battery that would automatically 
explode it should the clockwork prove 
unreliable, and ten minutes later Charters 
was en voute for his destination, the 
cylinder, wrapped in the brown paper of 
commerce, under his arm. 


All went 
smoothly. 
The. Duch- 


ess’s_ house 
looked jon 
one side to- 
wards a nar- 
row, silent 
street, badly 
lit at all 
times, but 
now reduced 
to darkness 
for at least 
a hundred 
yards in its 
immediate 
vicinity. 
Here he was 
met by the 
scout who 
had extin- ; 
guished the 
lamps, and 
from him he 
learned that 





and fern-filled embrasure a softened light 
streamed forth, He was apparently 
alone, the spy having decamped, and as 
he stealthily made his preparations, he 
could hear echoes of cultivated voices 
and intermittent bursts of light-hearted 
laughter, echoes from a world he had 
known and lost. Still, he did not falter, 
but releasing with a steady hand the 
motive wheel, placed the machine in its 
final position and rose to go, every 
minute be- 
ing precious, 
Just as 
he moved 
away, how- 
ever, he 
heard some- 
thing which 
gave him 
ih) pause; it 
WAL was a girl’s 
Wi fresh clear 
y\h\ 


a 
i \ voice, one 


7 ah 
al 
ai: NAN 
. he would 
have recog- 
nised amid 
a thousand, 
singing in 
English, the 
air telling 
him it was 
one of 
Moore’s 
melodies, 


even before 


| A 
ay ! i 


he could 
the Prince piece to- 
had arrived gether the 
half an hour ae : distant 
before. As “ And holding it aloft, according to custom, read aloud words. It 
he would the fatal word.” was Milly, 
probably and she was 


visit other places in the course of the 
evening, the blow should be struck at 
once. 

The explosion, it had been calculated, 
would probably shake this dainty dwell- 
ing-house asunder like a tower of cards, 
and kill or maim hideously every soul 
within. The fact was unpleasantly 
before Mr. Charters’ mind now as he 
knelt on the pavement patiently arrang- 
ing the battery wires, just under a 
window through whose filmy curtains 





singing to that brilliant company. He 
had not the slightest doubt of her identity 
when he had listened to the first line. 
How she came to be there puzzled him a 
moment; until he recollected that Lady 
Chesterton had a place in French as well 
as English society :— 


«It is not while beauty and youth are thine own, 
And thy cheek unprofaned by a tear, 
That the fervour and faith of a soul can be 
known, 
To which Time will but make thee more dear.” 
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He drew his breath harshly—the very 
verse his dead wife had sung to him the 
night they were wedded; and he recol- 
lected, too, how his kisses had stifled the 
last words upon her lips! . 

As a general rule we are neither very 
good nor very bad, and we rarely become 
either the one or the other in a moment. 
It is also probably safe to say no man’s 
nature was ever changed by the singing 
of a song; nevertheless, emotional appeals 
may upon occasion prove exceedingly 
potent, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that Mr. Charters was at a crisis in his 
life. He looked down upon the clicking 
thing at his feet and told himself it would 
mean almost certain death to tamper 
with it now, while it would mean the 
same, without any qualification, if he did 
succeed in rendering it innocuous, for the 
Precursors disliked any narrow form of 
altruism. 

On soared the singing voice, rising ever 
on the wings of the melody. Outside 


stood the wretched father, irresolute, the 
whirring wheels in the case behind the 
cylinder working swiftly; but memory 


and instincts he dreamt he had done with 
for ever were working more rapidly still. 
A warning whistle came to him from the 
shadow of some plane trees fringing a 
neighbouring square ; the assistants were 
getting impatient, they had just seen a 
suspicious group of armed men hastening 
towards the silent street. 

Charters deliberately took up the shell. 
He felt perfectly cool, though his ears 
were deafened by the throbbing of the 
arteries. Holding it steadily, he strove 
to turn back the button controlling the 
cog wheels, but remembered that he had 
naturally made no provision for arresting 
the mechanism, all his ingenuity being 
exerted in the opposite direction. Next 
he endeavoured to untwist the copper 
wires, but this was not easy. Then, 
feeling suddenly that distance rather 
than time was of consequence, he clutched 
the shell fiercely, and rushed madly up 
the street leading to the square, the 
twinkling cab lights, the lounging 
crowds; for instinct bade him seek 
human companionship in the terror fast 
mastering him. “Milly!” he shrieked 
as he ran, “Milly!” — 


He had not proceeded far when the 
cleverness of his contrivance manifested 
itself. For one blinding instant the 
street, the place, the irregular horizon of 
roofs and belfries were all thrown into 
relief by a white glare which transfigured 
the man’s agonised face for the fraction 
of a second, ere every atom of bone and 
nerve and muscle was blasted into space. 

He did not die alone; at a little dis- 
tance lay two girls, dead in the same 
breath, the foolish smile frozen upon their 
foolish painted faces ; farther on, a work- 
man, the sole support of a bedridden 
mother, leaned against a shattered lamp- 
post, the right arm that won her bread 
wrenched off from the shoulder! It was 
a glorious achievement. 

The damage to property was con- 
siderable. A corner house, inhabited 
principally by tradespeople, had its 
pasteboard walls blown in, and another 
caught fire almost immediately. The 
residence of the Duchess did not escape 
unscathed, the concussion sending the 
glass of the windows facing the street 
whirling amongst the guests despite the 
intervening curtains, and one chandelier 
was smashed. 

There was a moment’s dire confusion, 
every soul present knowing intuitively 
the cause of what had occurred; then 
Madame in an even voice bade the ser- 
vants bring fresh lights, and finding they 
were still alive, the company took heart. 

The Prince, deadly pale, with a thread 
of blood upon his brow where a flying 
splinter of glass had grazed it, ap- 
proached his hostess and made a pretty 
speech of compliment and regret. The 
lady laughed gaily, the old-time blood, 
which had sent her great grandmother 
up the steps of the guillotine humming a 
song of Chénier, blazing in her cheeks. 

“Oh ces droles—ld!” she said, con- 
temptuously, nodding her head towards 
the street outside, whence a_ horrified 
murmur was beginning to rise, “ Frater- 
nité ou la Mort is still their cry. Well, 
it is considerate to give one a choice, but 
really the police should see they do not 
break the windows,” and she laughed 
again, and the guests, taking their cue 
from her, laughed also, more or less 
naturally, 
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When the shutters had been hastily 
closed and the débris .removed, she 
crossed to where Milly Charters sat 
trembling beside Lady Chesterton, who 
was looking on with an appreciative 
smile, and graciously apologised as if 
she were responsible for the accident. 
“But your beautiful song must not be 
lost because those farvceurs yonder made 
a noise; it pleases me very much. 
Maynard has the same idea; indeed, 
M. Moore’s verses sound like a trans- 
lation. I daresay he said, like one of 
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ourselves, ‘Je prends mon bien ou je le 
trouve. Might we ask an encore?” 

Feeling she was receiving a lesson in 
superb courage as well as consummate 
acting, Milly, at a glance from Lady 
Chesterton, went again to the piano and 
resumed the song gallantly. Her voice 
was a trifle tremulous, but Madame’s 
guests were not disposed to be critical. 
And as she sang she kept wondering 
what agonized voice had cried “ Milly!” 
through the chords just before that awful 
crash drowned all other sounds. 
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VISITS TO THE MOON. 


By ELEANOR TREASE. 


spaces, there is no occasion for 

curbing the imagination, and this 
is clearly the view of Mr. George Griffith, 
who wrote “A Honeymoon in Space,” 
published in rgor. 

An Atlantic liner was booming along 
at some eighteen or twenty knots an hour, 
when something was sighted “flying 
towards the ship through the air.” 

‘She is an air-ship of some sort,” said 
the captain. “Itain’t a balloon, because 
it’s coming against the wind, and it is 
nothing of the aeroplane sort neither, 
because it hasn’t planes or kites or any 
fixings of that kind. Still, it’s something 
like metal and glass—travelling at a 
pretty healthy speed too.” 

As a matter of fact it was the Astronef, 
a “creature of American genius built with 
English money and English skill,” owned 
and commanded by Lord Redgrave, an 
English earl, who abducts from the liner 
a beautiful girl and her chaperone, 
marries the girl (later) and with her takes 
‘““A Honeymoon in Space.” 

The Astronef was a nightmare sired by 
Unknown out of Mr. Griffith’s imagina- 
tion. Let us take the owner’s own 
definition of her. “The inventor,” he 
tells us, “‘ got at the secret of gravitation 
and was able to analyse it into two 
separate forces just as Volta did with 


[‘ you are planning a visit to astral 


electricity "—What a part analogy plays 
in giving an air of plausibility to these 
marvels !|—“ positive and negative ; or, to 
put it better, attractive and repulsive. 
Three out of the five sets of engines 
develop the R. force. This wheel, with 
the hundred degrees marked behind it, 
regulates the development. The further 
I turn it this way the more the R. 
force overcomes the attractive force of 
the earth or any other planet that we 
visit. Turn it back and gravitation 
asserts itself.” Therefore, by a turn of a 
wheel, the Astronef may be driven into 
space with greater or less rapidity or 
drawn to any heavenly body with greater 
or less speed. It is all amazingly simple. 
And, furthermore, the Astronef makes its 
own air for its voyagers, can be hermeti- 
cally sealed, can resist all pressures and 
maintain an even temperature. Nothing 
is overlooked ; the universe hes at her 
feet. She is even provided with air-tight 
costumes, encased in which the explorers 
may safely walk the airless surface of the 
moon, manufacturing their own air for 
breathing as they go—breathing-dresses 
in other words—and the name itself is a 
stroke of genius, so all-explanatory, so 
convincing. 

Mr. Griffiths accepts the moon as 
astronomical observation and photo- 
graphy have revealed it. He does not 
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attempt to create anew moon. It is an 
arid, airless, hard, dry thing, colourless 
and at first view utterly desolate. The 
Astronef lands gently on the ridge of 
Mount Tycho, an immense extinct vol- 
cano with a crater 20,000 feet deep, in 
brilliant light wherever the sun’s rays 
strike, dark as midnight elsewhere. Deep 
down in this crater the Astronef's passen- 
gers find the ruins of a city. 

“It had no walls and exhibited no signs 
of any devices for defence. Its streets were 
broad and well-paved, and the houses, 
built of great blocks of grey stone, joined 
together with white cement, looked as 
fresh and unworn as though they had 
only been built a few months, whereas 
they had probably stood for hundreds of 
thousands of years. They were flat-roofed, 
all of one storey and practically of one 
type. 

“There were very few public buildings, 
and absolutely no attempt at orna- 
mentation was visible. Round some 
of the houses were spaces which might 
once have been gardens. In the midst 


of the city, which appeared to cover 
an area of about four square miles, 


was an enormous square paved with 
flag-stones, which Were covered to the 
depth of a couple of inches with a 
light grey dust, which, as they walked 
across it, remained perfectly still save for 
the disturbance caused by their footsteps. 
There was no air to support it, otherwise 
it might have risen in clouds about them. 
From the centre of this square rose a 
huge pyramid nearly a thousand feet in 
height, one sole building of the great 
silent city, which appeared to have been 
raised most probably as a temple by the 
hands of its long-dead inhabitants. 
“When. they got nearer they saw a 
white fringe round the steps by which 
it was approached, and they soon found 
that this fringe was composed of millions 
of white-bleached bones and_ skulls, 
shaped very much like those of terrestrial 
men, save that they were very much 
larger, and that the ribs were out of all 
proportion to the rest of the skeleton. 
“They stopped awe-stricken before 
this strange spectacle. Redgrave stooped 
down and took hold of one of the bones, 
a huge femur. It broke in two as he 
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tried to lift it, and the piece which 
remained in his hand crumbled instantly 
to white powder. 

‘““* Whoever they were,’ he said, ‘ they 
were giants. When air and water failed 
above they came down here by some 
means and built this city. You see what 
enormous chests they must have had. 
That would be Nature’s last struggle to 
enable them to breathe the diminishing 
atmosphere. These, of course, were the. 
last descendants of the fittest to breathe 
it; this was their temple, I suppose, and 
here they came to die—I wonder how 
many thousand years ago—perishing of 
heat and cold, and hunger and_ thirst ; 
the last tragedy of a race which, after 
all, must have been something like our- 
selves.’” 

Again they explore a still deeper crater, 
that of Newton, and here they find a 
little air and stagnant water showing 
between patches of grey moss and reeds. 

““They began to cross the plain -with 
their searchlights flashing out in all 
directions. They had scarcely gone a 
mile before the head-light fell upon a 
moving form half walking, half crawling 
among some stunted brown-leaved bushes 
by the side of a broad, stagnant stream. 

“*Look!’ said Zaidie, clasping his 
arms. ‘Is that a gorilla, or—no, it can’t 
be a man.’ 

“The light was turned full upon the 
object. If it had been covered with hair 
it might have passed for some strange 
type of the ape tribe, but its skin was 
smooth and of a livid grey. Its lower 
limbs were evidently more powerful than 
its upper; its chest was enormously 
developed, but the stomach was small. 
The head was big and round and smooth. 
As they came nearer they saw that in 
place of finger nails it had long white 
feelers which it kept extended and 
constantly waving about as it groped 
its way towards the water. As the 
intense light flashed full on it it turned 
its head towards them. It had a nose 
and a mouth—the nose, long and thick, 
with huge mobile nostrils, the mouth 
forming an angle something like a fish’s 
lips. Teeth there seemed none. At 
either side of the upper part of the nose 
there were two little sunken holes, in 
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““EARTH-RISE FROM THE MOON.” 


From a painting by Sir Philip Burne-Jones, by permission of the artist, 
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which this thing’s ancestors of countless 
thousands of years ago had once had 
eyes. 

“ As she looked upon this awful parody 
of what had once been a human face 
Zaidie covered hers with her hands and 
uttered a little moan of horror. 

*** Horrible, isn’t it?’ said Redgrave. 
‘I suppose that’s what the last remnants 
of the Lunarians have come to, Evi- 
dently once men and women, something 
like ourselves. I daresay the ancestors 
of that thing have lived here in coldness 
and darkness for hundreds of generations. 
It shows how tremendously tenacious 
Nature is of life. 

“*Ages ago, no doubt, that brute’s 
ancestors lived up yonder when there 
were seds and rivers, fields and forests, 
just as we have them on earth, among 
men and women who could see and 
breathe and enjoy everything in life and 
had built up civilisations like ours ! 

*“* Look, it’s going to fish or some- 
thing. Now we shall see what it feeds 
on. I wonder why the water isn’t frozen. 
I suppose there must be some internal 
heat left still. A few patches with lakes 
of lava under them, Perhaps this valley 
is just over one, and that’s why these 
creatures have managed to survive. 

“* Ah! there’s another of them, smaller, 
not so strongly formed. That thing’s 
mate, | suppose—female of the species. 
Ugh!-I wonder how many thousands of 
years it will take for our descendants to 
come to that.’ 

“The larger of the two creatures had 
groped its way to the edge of the slug- 
gish, oily water and dropped, or rather 
rolled, quietly into it. It was evidently 
cold-blooded, or nearly so, for no warm- 
blooded animal would have taken to such 
water so naturally. Presently, the other 
dropped in too, and both disappeared for 
some moments. Then, in the midst of a 
violent commotion in the water a few 
yards away, they rose to the surface of 
the water, the larger witha writhing, eel- 
like fish between its jaws. 

“ They both groped their way towards 
the edge, and had just reached it and 
were pulling themselves out when a 
hideous shape rose out of the water 
behind them. It was like the head of an 
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octopus joined to the body of a boa-con- 
strictor, but head and neck were both of 
the same ghastly livid grey as the other 
two creatures. It was evidently blind, 
too, for it took no notice of the brilliant 
glare of the search-light, but it moved 
rapidly towards the two scrambling forms, 
its long white feelers trembling out in 
all directions. Then one of them touched 
the smaller of the two shapes. Instantly 
the rest shot out and closed round it, and 
with scarcely a struggle it was dragged 
beneath the water and vanished.” 

These horrible travesties of the human 
form, the last survivors of a dying world, 
are merely repulsive. They indicate the 
limits of an imagination which cannot 
escape from the trammels of human 
experience. The world to which Mr. H. 
G. Wells introduces us in his “ The Man 
in the Moon” is overflowing with life 
and activity, but under conditions so 
utterly unlike human experience that it 
seems impossible it can be invention. A 
distinguished naturalist wrote of Mr. 
Wells: “ He has had a very complete and 
systematic education in natural science, 
and what he imagines and tells with so 
much appearance of truth in his marvel- 
lous histories is strictly limited by the 
actual scientific probabilities of the case. 
You have to grant him one absurdity 

. and the rests follows in accordance 
with strict scientific probability.” 

The concession we have to make in his 
account of “The Man in the Moon” is 
the discovery by one Cavor of a sub- 
stance “opaque to gravitation”; that is 
to say, a substance which, if made intoa 
hollow sphere, any object put inside it 
would have no weight whatever. Cavor 
builds a large metal sphere having win- 
dows’ all round it covered with collapsible 
shutters made of this substance. By 
employing these shutters on a definite 
plan he can cut off the force of gravita- 
tion in any direction he likes, leaving it 
to act in just the direction he desires. 
By this means he reaches the moon in 
his metal sphere. It comes to rest in one 
of the huge craters just at the beginning 
of a day which is fourteen times the 
length of our day. 

“As we saw it first,” the chronicler 
relates, “it was the wildest and most 





desolate of scenes. We were in an enor- 
mous amphitheatre, a vast circular plain, 
the floor of the giantcrater. Its cliff-like 
walls closed us in on every side. From 
the westward the light of the unseen sun 
fell upon them, reaching to the very foot 
of the cliff, and showed a disordered 
escarpment: of drab and greyish rock, 
lined here and there with banks and 
crevices of snow. This was perhaps a 
dozen miles away, but at first no inter- 
vening atmosphere diminished in the 
slightest the minutely detailed brilliancy 
with which these things glared at us. 
They stood out clear and dazzling against 
a background of starry blackness that 
seemed to our earthly eyes rather a 
gloriously spangled velvet curtain than 
the spaciousness of the sky. The east- 
ward cliff was at first merely a starless 
selvedge to the starry dome. No rosy 
flush, no creeping pallor, announced the 
commencing day. Only the Corona, 
the Zodiacal light, a huge cone-shaped, 
luminous haze, pointing up towards the 
splendour of the morning star, warned us 
of the imminent nearness of the sun. 
Whatever light was about us was reflected 
by the westward cliffs. It showed a huge 
undulating plain, cold and grey, a grey 
that deepened eastward into the absolute 
raven darkness of .the cliff shadow. 
Innumerable rounded grey summits, 
ghostly hummocks, billows of snowy 
substance, stretching crest beyond crest 
into the remote obscurity, gave us our 
first inkling of the distance of the 
crater wall. These hummocks looked 
like snow. But they were not—they 
were mounds and masses of frozen air. 
“And scattered here and there upon 
the slope, and emphasised by little white 
threads of unthawed snow upon their 
shady sides, were shapes like sticks, dry 
twisted sticks of the same rusty hue as 
the rock upon which they lay. That 
caught one’s thoughts sharply. “Sticks! 
On a lifeless world? Then, as my eyes 
grew more accustomed to the texture of 
their substance, | perceived that almost 
all this surface had a fibrous texture, like 
the carpet of brown needles one finds 
beneath the shade of pine trees. Some- 
thing arrested my attention. I had dis- 
covered among these needles a number of 
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little round objects. And it seemed to 
me that one of these had moved. How 
can I describe the thing I saw? It is so 
petty a thing to state, and yet it seemed 
so wonderful, so pregnant with emotion. 
I have said that amidst the stick-like 
litter were these rounded bodies, these 
little oval bodies that might have passed 
as very small febbles. And now, first 
one and then another had stirred, had 
rolled over and cracked, and down 
the crack of each of them showed a 
minute line of yellowish-green, thrusting 
outward to meet the hot encouragement 
of the newly-risen sun. For a moment 
that was all and then there stirred and 
burst a third! ‘It isa seed!’ said Cavor. 
And then I heard him whisper very softly, 
‘Life!’ And immediately it poured 
upon us that our vast journey had not 
been made in vain, that we had come to 
no arid waste of minerals, but to a world 
that lived and moved. One after another 
all down the sunlit slope these miraculous 
little brown bodies burst and gaped 
apart, like seed pods, like the husks of 
fruits ; opened eager mouths that drank 
in the heat and light pouring in a cascade 
from the newly-risensun. Every moment 
more of these seed-coats ruptured, and 
even as they did so the swelling pioneers 
overflowed their rent distended seed-cases 
and passed into the second stage of 
growth. With a steady assurance, a 
swift deliberation, these amazing seeds 
thrust a rootlet downward to the earth 
and a queer little bundle-like bud into 
the air. Ina little while the whole slope 
was dotted with minute plantlets stand- 
ing at attention in the blaze of the sun.” 

That is truly a wonderful description. 
You have to imagine a perfectly dead 
world, frozen into utter lifelessness by the 
intense cold, cold so intense that the very 
air wasice. Then suddenly the long day 
dawns, the air thaws, the congealed waters 
liquefy and vegetation springs with mira- 
culous haste into life and amazing growth. 
But read on :— 

“The plantlets did not stand for long. 
The bundle-like buds swelled and 
strained and opened with a jerk thrusting 
out a coronet of little sharp tips, spreading 
a whorl of tiny, spiky, brownish leaves, 
that lengthened rapidly, lengthened visibly 
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even as we watched. The movement was 
slower than any animals, swifter than any 
plants I have everseen before. The leaf tips 
grew so that they moved onward even 
while we looked at them. The brown seed- 
case shrivelled and was absorbed with an 
equal rapidity. Have you ever on a cold 
day taken a thermometer into your warm 
hand and watched the little thread of 
mercury creep up the tube? These moon 
plants grew like that. Ina few minutes, 
as it seemed, the buds of the more for- 
ward of these plants had lengthened into 
a stem and were even putting forth a 
second whorl of leaves, and all the slope 
that had seemed so recently a, lifeless 
stretch of litter was now dark with the 
stunted olive-green herbage of bristling 
spikes that swayed with the vigour of 
their growing.” 

They leave their sphere and walk 
forth into this wonderful scene, and pre- 
sently, a “crackling and smashing of the 
scrub appeared to be advancing directly 
upon us, then came a terrific bellow behind 
us, so close and vehement that the tops of 
the bayonet scrub bent before it, and one 
felt the breath of it hot and moist, and 
turning .about, we saw indistinctly 
through a crowd of swaying stems the 
mooncalf’s shining sides, and the long 
line of its back loomed out against the 
sky. First of all impressions was its 
enormous size ; the girth of its body was 
some fourscore feet, its length perhaps 
two hundred. Its sides rose and fell with 
its laboured breathing. I perceived that 
its gigantic, flabby body lay along the 
ground, and that its skin was of a corru- 
gated white, dappling into blackness 
along the backbone. But of its feet we 
sawnothing. I think also that we saw then 
the profile at least of the almost brainless 
head with its fat-encumbered neck, its 
slobbering omnivorous mouth, its little 
nostrils, and tight-shut eyes. For the 
mooncalf invariably shuts its eyes in the 
presence of the sun. We had a glimpse 
of a vast red pit, and then the monster 
heeled over like a ship dragged forward 
along the ground, creasing all its leathery 
skin, rolled again, and so wallowed past 
us, smashing a path amidst the scrub, 
and was speedily hidden from our eyes 
by the dense interlacings beyond. Another 
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appeared more distantly, and then another, 
and then, as though he was guiding these 
animated lumps of provender to their 
pasture, a Selenite came momentarily 
into ken. 

“ By contrast with the mooncalves he 
seemed a trivial being, a mere ant, 
scarcely five feet high. He was wearing 
garments of some leathery substance, so 
that no portion of his actual body 
appeared ; but of this, of course, we were 
entirely ignorant. . He presented himself, 
therefore, as a compact, bustling creature 
having much of the quality of a compli- 
cated insect, with whip-like tentacles and 
a clanging arm projecting from his 
shining cylindrical body case. The form 
of his head was hidden by his enormous 
many-spiked helmet—we discovered after- 
wards that he used the spikes for prodding 
refractory mooncalves—and a pair of 
goggles of darkened glass set very much 
at the side gave a bird-like quality to 
the metallic apparatus that covered his 
face. His arms did not project beyond 
his body case and he carried himself upon 
short legs that, wrapped though they 
were in warm coverings, seemed to our 
terrestrial eyes inordinately flimsy. They 
had very short thighs, very long shanks, 
and little feet.” 

“In the moon,” says Cavor, “every 
citizen knows his place. He is born to 
that place, and the elaborate discipline of 
training and education and surgery he 
undergoes fits him at last so completely 
to it that he has neither ideas nor organs 
for any purpose beyond it. If, for ex- 
ample, a Selenite is. destined to be a 
mathematician, his teachers and trainers 
set out at once to that end. They check 
any incipient disposition to other pursuits, 
they encourage his mathematical bias 
with a perfect psychological skill. His 
brain grows, or at least the mathe- 
matical faculties of his brain grow, and 
the rest of him only so much as is neces- 
sary to sustain this essential part of him. 
At last, save for rest and food, his one 
delight lies in the exercise and display of 
his faculty, his one interest in its applica- 
tion, his sole society with other specialists 
in his own line. His brain grows con- 
tinually larger, at least so far as the 


portions engaging in mathematics are 
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concerned; they bulge 
ever larger, and seem to 
suck all life and vigour 
from the rest of his 
frame. His limbs shri- 
vel, his heart and diges- 
tive organs diminish, his 
insect face is hidden 
under its bulging con- 
tours. His voice be- 
comes a mere stridula- 
tion for the stating of 
formule ; he seems deaf 
to all but properly enun- 
ciated problems. The 
faculty of laughter, save 
for the sudden discovery 
of some paradox, is lost 
to him; his deepest 
emotion is the evolution 
of a novel computation. 
And so he attains his 
end.” 

Cavor’s description of 
the physical features of 
the, moon are equally 
fascinating from their 
unlikeness to anything 
with which we of the 
earth are familiar. The 
whole of the moon’s 
substance for a hundred 
miles towards its centre 
is “a mere sponge of 
rock.” Great shafts ex- 
tend downwards from 
the lunar craters, and 
these communicate with 
each other by intricate 
passages and vast caver- 
nous hollows, while below all lies “a lake 
of heatless fire glowing and eddying in 
strange perturbation.” In these passages 
and caverns dwell the Selenites. There 
are their mighty workshops, their schools, 
their armouries, the stables for the moon- 
calves and all the machinery of social 
and. industrial life. There, too, dwells 
and holds his Court their ruler, who is 
scarcely more than a glowing brain, pure 
thought without form or substance. It 
is an amazing picture. 

It is questionable if Jules Verne’s extra- 
ordinary melange of scientific history and 
lively exposition and impossible deduc- 
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tion is often read nowadays, but on its 
first appearance in France and in its 
English garb a little later it was eagerly 
devoured, and its specious reasoning from 
accepted fact produced no small sensation. 

It will be remembered that the Gun 
Club of Philadelphia, as eccentric a body 
of gentlemen as those who composed the 
Eccentric Club of London, famed in 
“ Round the World in 80 Days,” cast a 
mighty gun in the earth from which was 
fired a hollow projectile with an initial 
velocity of 12,000 yards a second. In this 
projectile travelled three very loquacious 
gentlemen, with the object of reaching 
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the moon’s surface and reporting what 
they found there. Unfortunately for 
them, or, perhaps, fortunately for them 
and unfortunately for the curious-minded 
of their contemporaries, while their exact 
calculations ought to have landed them 
on the moon’s surface, a wandering body 
in space caused such a deviation from 
their calculated course that they just 
missed striking the moon by a very 
few miles only, and circling round it 
described an ellipse which brought them 
eventually back to the earth. They 
therefore left a good many lunar problems 
quite unsolved. They were unable to tell 
us whether the moon was inhabited by any 
description of reasoning animal. They 
“could distinguish nothing but desert 
bed, immense plains and arid mountains. 
Not a work betrayed the hand of man ; 
not a ruin marked his course; not a 
group of animals was to be seen indi- 
cating life, even in an inferior degree. 
In no part was there life, in no part was 
there an appearance of vegetation. Of 
the three kingdoms which share the 
terrestrial globe between them, one alone 
was represented on the lunar, and that the 
mineral.” 

At the nearest ‘point to the surface 
reached by the flying projectile the 
voyagers were able to bring objects 
within an apparent distance, by means 
of powerful glasses, of a quarter of a mile. 
Still nothing but utterdesolation. ‘“ Not 
a man, not an animal, not atree. After 
all, whether the atmosphere has taken 
refuge at the bottom of cavities, in the 
midst of the circles, or even on the oppo- 
site face of the moon, we cannot decide.” 
Therefore, owing to that distracting 
meteor which caused the projectile to 
deviate from its first direct course, we 
are left as much in the dark as to what 
the moon can disclose on a close view as 
the occupants of the projectile were when 
it passed into the dense blackness of the 
moon’s shadow and experienced a tem- 
perature of 218° below zero! All they 
could do, and all we can do, since they 
can give us no aid, is to speculate from 
such scientific knowledge as astronomy 
supplies as to what is the actual aspect 
of the lunar surface. It is unfortunate 
indeed that’so bold a project as that of 
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President Barbicane, the narration of 
which has taken over 300 printed octavo 
pages, should have had such slight results. 
But science will not be hurried into 
revealing her sécrets. 

If we find a difficulty in accepting the 
philosophical deductions of Mr. H. G. 
Wells as to the forms of life on the moon, 
or the romantic tale of Mr. Griffith’s, or 
Jules Verne’s fantastic narrative of the 
adventures of President Barbicane and 
his companions, we have the account of 
still another journey to Luna given by 
one who insists so often in his immortal 
work upon relating “nothing but fact” 
that it would be discourteous in the 
extreme to doubt him. I refer to the 
celebrated Baron Munchausen and “ His 
Travels and Surprising Adventures,” first 
printed in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. 

The Baron’s trip to the moon was not 
a planned affair, like the others, but. was 
a pure accident and therefore much more 
credible. He was sailing near Otaheite 
when a hurricane blew the ship a great 
height into the air, and a fresh gale 
springing up on the heels of the first, 
carried them, with all sails filled, into a 
harbour on the moon’s surface. The 
Baron went 6n shore and describes what 
he saw. None of the natives “are less 
in stature than thirty-six feet.” They are 
sexless, and are all produced from trees 
having “ large straight boughs and flesh- 
coloured leaves.” These trees bear nuts, 
two yards long, with hard shells, and 
when they become ripe, “ which is known 
from their changing colour, they are 
gathered with great care and laid by” 
for a time. It is only necessary to 
“throw them into a large cauldron of 
boiling water, which opens the shells in 
a few hours and out jumps the creature.” 
I believe history does not relate whether 
the Baron was a bachelor or knew some 
of the more obvious drawbacks, to a 
studious man, of infantile demonstra- 
tions. He makes no comment on the 
facts, however ; he merely observes and 
relates. 

Besides this emergence into their world 
as mature beings, the Lunies—if that is 
an allowable description—have other 
advantages in theirsystem. Their minds 
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are formed and designed for particular 
pursuits before they emerge from their 
pods. “From one shall come forth a 
warrior, from another a philosopher, from 
a third a divine, from a fourth a lawyer, 
from a fifth a farmer, from a sixth a 
clown, etc., etc., and each of them 
immediately begins to perfect himself by 
practising what he before knew only in 
theory.” 

As might be supposed, the anatomy of 
these beings is decidedly original. They 
go about very well without their heads, 
and “the body stays at home and sends 
the head only” to report what is going 
on, or, “ when they are going to travel or 
about any violent exercise, they generally 
leave their heads at home,” a convenient 
arrangement if they have such festival 
occasions as Donnybrook Fairs in the 
moon. They can also remove their eyes 
and “can see as well with them in their 
hand as in their head.” ‘They lack the 
pleasures of the palate, for, in lieu of 
eating, “they open their left side and 
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place the whole quantity of food at once 
in the stomach and then shut it again till 
the same day in the next month.” There 
are compensations, however, for as they 
have no bowels or liver they must be free 
from indigestion and biliousness. And 
finally, when they grow old, they merely 
“ dissolve like smoke in the air.” 

The Baron remarks in conclusion that 
he knows “these things appear strange ; 
but if the shadow of a doubt can remain 
in any person’s mind, let him take 
a voyage there himself, and then he 
will know I am a traveller of veracity.” 
Nothing could be fairer, I am sure, for 
what one has done others can do. Here 
are four distinct methods given for reach- 
ing the moon and verifying which of the 
somewhat contradictory chronicles is the 
most trustworthy. The reader has but 
to make his choice, and on his return can 
be well assured of earning the whole cost 
of the journey by contributing to ‘a 
magazine that shall be nameless a full 
account of his experiences. 


A MEMORY. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND. 


OSE the sun and chased the shadow 
From the garden lawn ; 
Came she out into the meadow 
Like a second dawn. 


Whilst a ruby-lidded daisy 


Opened a wet eye, 


Whilst a butterfly, yellow, lazy, 
Wandered fluttering’ by. 


Out of the fresh ‘morning hastened 
Fifty things of grace 

Through her soul, and thus enchastened, 
Shone upon her face. 


And her sweet look, as she passed me 
In the meadow way, 
Made a memory to last me 


Many a sunless day. 

































































WHY THE 


HE evening after I arrived in Eng- 
land, my old friend, Hugh St. 
Leger, gave me an entertainment 

more like a banquet in Aladdin’s Palace 

than dinner in sober London of to-day. 

Hugh was always rich, but since I saw 

him last he had inherited a fortune which 

made him one of the wealthiest men in 
the country. 

In the room where we dined, cultured 
luxury lent splendour to the feast. The 
pictures, the furniture, the plate, the 
light, the wines, the viands, the music 
were all blent into harmony by the subtle 
and romantic imagination of my host. 
Each sense was lured into activity, to be 
soothed into ease by satiety or fatigue. 

When dinner was over, coffee and 
cigars were set on a card-table between 
two lounges. ‘Rest after labour,” said 
Hugh with a smile, inviting me to one 
of the couches, and taking the other 
himself. 

We lit our cigars. 

“ Marcus,” said he, “let us begin with 
the history of your travels and your 
unparalleled adventures in the West.” 

“My travels were not heroic, and my 
adventures were no more than mildly 
exciting ; but if you will you shall hear 
them in brief.” And I proceeded to 
make my experiences on the Upper 
Amazon as interesting as impatience to 
hear his story would allow. 

Said he, when I had finished, “ You 
come from the basin of the mightiest of 
all the rivers ; 1 from the highest plain of 
all the hills; you from extremes of heat ; 
I from extremes of cold. But my dear 
Marcus, you have not given any informa- 
tion about your personal self.” 

I laughed. 

“That reproach comes well from one 
who has not told where he has been, or 
what he has encountered ; not to speak of 
facts about himself.” 

“T have visited,” said he, “ China, 
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Thibet, India. On the voyage home from 
Bombay something more noteworthy 
befell me than in all my wanderings. 
Marcus, are you single still? ” 

“In my travels I encountered dangers 
and endured calamities,” said I; “ but 
escaped the two irreparable misfortunes 
of life—I have not been killed; I wasnot 
married.” 

“And I,” said he, gravely, “am not 
married, but to-morrow is my wedding- 
day.” 

“To-morrow your wedding - day, 
Hugh! ” I cried, becoming shamefacedly 
serious. 

“Yes. When you telegraphed your 
arrival in Plymouth, I resolved on asking 
you to spend this evening here, and to be 
with me at the ceremony to-morrow ; for 
you are my oldest and dearest friend, 
Marcus Fall, and she knows you as well 
as telling can make her know.” 

“Then I have never seen her?” 

“No. On board the Ambella I met her 
first. She is the daughter of Colonel Fors, 
who has been obliged to retire from the 
Army because of ill-health. During the 
first day or two of the voyage he was so 
ill he could not leave his cabin, and she 
was much troubled by the attentions of a 
gaunt, beetle-browed, loose-mouthed, 
yellow-eyed Greek, Karapanos, who had 
proposed to her at Moulton, and been 
refused. 

“This Karapanos would not accept dis- 
missal. He followed father and daughter 
down to Bombay, and took passage for 
England in the Ambella: The girl did not 
wish to distress her father by letting him 
know the Greek was persecuting her. 
Accidentally I overheard a few sentences 
between her and Karapanos. She told 
him he was a coward, and that he dared 
to trouble her because her father was ill. 
She threatened to appeal to the captain. 

“ I stepped forward and said that I could 
not help overhearing, and that as the 
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gentleman was a foreigner, he, no doubt, 
failed to understand the lady’s wishes. 
I took Karapanos aside, and although | 
used no language but English, from that 
hour he let Miss Fors alone. 

“She and I became friends. Before we 
reached Aden I had made up my mind; 
before we entered the Thames she had 
made up hers. Karapanos left the ship 
at Suez. At the wedding there will be 
only Ada, the Colonel, you and I. This 
is my last bachelor day, our last bachelor 
dinner. You are my oldest and best 
friend. I have kept for the present 
occasion two cups, the last I possess of the 
Milk of Paradise. You shall taste one as 
a finale. You will sleep here to-night, 
and to-morrow at one o’clock go to 
church with me as my ‘best man.’ You 
have been given a part in the play, it 
would be ungracious of you to sneer at 
the performance.” 

“ | have no wish to sneer, I have only 
one desire now, that you and she may be 
happier than man and woman ever were 
since love began.” 

“Thank you, Marcus. This is the 
photograph of Colonel Fors; and this is 
a miniature of his daughter.” 

The photograph showed a bluff, blunt- 
looking man, whose appearance in any 
group of soldiers would not attract 
attention. 

I took up the miniature, and looked at 
it a while in silence. At length I said, 
“This is the justification of Karapanos. 
How could the poor Greek accept dis- 
missal? The beauty and the mystery of 
this face forbade his feet to go.” 

“Her mother,” said Hugh, “was a 
cream-coloured Indian girl from the 
hills,” 

Neither before nor since have I seen 
such radiant pensiveness. The eyes were 
deep with the mystery of the eyes of 
the East. She had got her eyes from 
her mother and her mouth from heaven. 
Years ago somewhere I saw _ the 
“Portrait of a Berber Woman.” That 
Arab face has never left me since. The 
eyes of the Berber woman, from ever 
gazing into the empty desert, had grown 
conversant with shadows of august mien 
and incommunicable significance, while 
her ears had listened to voices of the 


measureless night. The eyes in this 
miniature were the eyes of that Berber 
woman. The mouth of the Arab was 
straight, hard, lipless—a barrier to 
speech. The mouth in the miniature 
was the mouth of sweetest thoughts 
and confidences of love—a fountain of 
gay charity and gracious tones. 

“It does not do justice,” said St. Leger, 
in a low voice. 

“Most likely,” said I, “no portrait 
could do justice. So much is here told, 
much must be left unsaid.” 

“Yes,” he murmured, as he put the 
miniature back in its case. “ But her 
face is only a dulled image of the spirit 
within.” 

All through the dinner AZolian melody 
had floated on the air. It now filled the 
ear again, and, after that vision of the 
miniature, music satisfied the soul better 
than words. For a long time neither of 
us spoke. 

“ Now,” said Hugh, at length rousing 
himself from reverie and getting off the 
couch, “ the time has come for the potion. 
You have never tasted the vintage of 
Thibet? .No. My dear Marcus, it is the 
magic carpet, the wizard’s bond which 
‘holds the gorgeous East in fee.’ I gave 
my famous red diamond—the only red 
diamond known—to a Buddhist priest 
for one flask.” 

Rising, St. Leger went to a cabinet 
standing in a corner of the room. , He 
took out two shallow cups of Venetian 
glass, and a long-necked flask of green 
stone pied with deep blue crescents. 

“You have never drunk the Milk of 
Paradise ?” he said, gravely, as he placed 
the flask and cups on the table between 
our couches. 

“No,” said I, with a laugh, “and I am 
not sure that I have ‘ fed on honey dew.’” 

“You will not smile at-its name ”—he 
touched the flask—“ after this evening. 
No one who has tasted smiles at his 
experience.” 

From the flask he poured into the cups 
an opalescent liquor. When the cups 
were full, the flask was empty. He went 
back to his couch, and, pushing one of 
the cups towards me, said, “When I 
drink, drink.” 


I bent my head. His tone impressed 
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me. I felt I stood at 
the threshold of wide 
disclosure. 

On the air of the 
room floated music of 
infinite pathos—infi- 
nite pathos, with heart 
of infinite hope—music 
that went well with 
the face of the minia- 
ture. I experienced 
that disturbing sensa- 
tion of having gone 
through a similar or- 
deal centuries — ages 
ago—of being sure I 
knew, yet not able to 
recall my knowledge. 

Hugh spoke again. 
“This potion, unlike 
wine Or opium, is 
followed by no reac- $ 
tion.” His voice was 
thin, like a voice which 
has come a long way 
—like the voice of my 
incomplete memory of 
thousands of years ago. 

He went on: “It is 
the most precious. of 
all my possessions— 
except one,” he moved 
his hand softly over 
the miniature case on 
the table ; “ it is worth 
ten thousand red dia- 
monds. We have 
drunk no toast yet. 
We will drink but one. To my Ada!” 

We raised our cups and drained them. 
He settled himself on his couch, and lit a 
fresh cigar. I followed his example, and 
reclined with eyes fixed on the grave, green 
wall opposite me. That sweet pathetic 
music once more stole into the room, and 
swelled, and grew, and took possession of 
the place with beneficent power. 

I felt an expansion of the spirit, an 
incommunicable exaltation. I became 
prepared for all things, capable of all 
things. My brain worked, unclogged with 
drowsiness. All circumstances were in 
well-ordered course ; all things that might 
arise would be in well-ordered course. 

Nothing could be more regular than 





“ You have never 
drunk the Milk of 
Paradise?” 


the change taking place on the wall of the 
dining-room. It gradually lost its green 
hue, grew misty and dim; then a glow- 
ing, dull white. I could determine, if I 
chose, what was going to happen next. 
I did not choose; because curiosity is 
pleasanter than knowledge. 

The white sheet meltedaway, disclosing 
the act drop of a theatre. Across the 
foreground of the landscape depicted 
stretched the shore: in the middle dis- 
tance the water bore islands crowned with 
temples and plumed with palms. Beyond 
the water, blue and purple hills shut off 
the horizon. 

Slowlythecanvas suffered a transforma- 
tion. What had begun as a painted 
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scene became landscape, and I could hear 
the ripples of the water whispering 
among the pebbles on the shore. 

Now I knew the place—these were 
waters and islands and hills of the A.gean 
Sea. 

Boats glided by with argent and golden 
and ruby sails which showed against the 
blue of the lake, and the blue of the hills, 
and the blue of the heavens, and ‘the 
divine green of the islands like gorgeous 
petals of gigantic flowers, and, as they 
passed through the pellucid water, trailed 
after them reflections of snowy and saffron 
and sunset flame. 

Along the shore came groups of maidens 
and youths, and folk of sober age, clad in 
flowing robes of pearly grey, or olive 
green, or russet brown. 

From a grove soft music breathed, 
music that filled the veins with yearnings 
for rhythmic motion. 

The maidens and youths broke into 
groups of dancers and fell into postures 
and motions of ineffable beauty. The 
elder folk reclined upon the sward, or on 
the rocks fringing the sea. Fruit and 
bread and wine were brought, and they 
ate and drank. Now and then, dancers 
grown weary came and sat with the 
elders, and ate and drank with them. 
Many, overcome by sleep, withdrew into 
the groves, and in the moist shadows of 
the trees were soothed to slumber by the 
songs of birds and the murmur of cascades 
afar off. 

The music fed my ears daintily, and 
the dancing went on before my enchanted 
eyes for time, and time, and time—beyond 
all measure of time. 

The islands had at first been small and 
distant in the sea. Slowly they began to 
grow long and deep. They approached 
no closer to the beach, yet now the 
temples and the palms overshadowed the 
shore. The hills broke up into islands, 
and these new islands bore temples and 
palms—temples and palms higher than 
the tomb of Klufu in the Desert of the 
Dead. 

As the bases of the mountains melted, 
the sea was disclosed—the infinite sea, 
and all along the watery plain whose 
horizon met the end of space, stretched 
interminably an avenue of plumed and 
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columned islands. And lo! over the end 
of the avenue of islands the sun, and on 
the watery roadway a track of gold mar- 
gined with silver, and on each outer side 
of the silver, between the silver and the 
islands, a plain of copper green. 

And I knew that at the end of this road 
of gold and silver and copper-green water 
lay Eden, the Elysian Fields, the final 
haven of blissful repose. 

The boats, with many-coloured sails, 
passed out of sight, and I saw approaching 
the shore an interminable file of gondolas, 
each propelled by one swarthy oarsman 
in the stern. The music ceased in the 
grove, the dancers stood still. The 
maidens and youths and elder folks 
trooped down to the beach, and, with 
joyous cries and laughter, and snatches 
of gallant song, began taking their places 
in the gondolas. 

I watched them embark. I watched 
the long procession of shallops defile into 
the endless way of water between the isles. 
The embarkation and filing-off took time, 
and time, and time—beyond all measure 
of time. 

At last all were aboard. A measureless 
line of shallops streamed down the lane 
of water. I—I alone remained behind. 
Suddenly, between me and the last of the 
retreating gondolas, rose a head—the 
head of a man—of a man in a shallop— 
the. head of the only person in that 
gondola. 

How came it that one and one only boat, 
and that one freightless, was left behind ? 

I glanced round. Not a soul in sight. 
The long line of craft pursued its way on 
the golden pathway, to the sun. All at 
once my ear caught a voice singing :— 


‘* Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread ; 
For he on honey dew hath fed 
And drunk the Milk of Paradise.’’ 


All at once the peace was broken by 
the first discordant note—a cry—the cry 
of a woman in distress ! 

Again I glanced round, but still could 
see nothing to account for that cry. I 
had all along been looking out from a 
darkened chamber upon that splendid 


spectacle. Now I became aware that I 
was no longer alone. In a corner of the 









chamber I saw two figures struggling— 
the figure of a man and woman. The 
man was seeking to drag the woman 
towards the boat—towards the laggard 
gondola. 

In the chamber the light grew stronger ; 
I could not see the faces, the back of the 
man being towards me, and the head of 
the woman enveloped in a hood. 

Swiftly the man raised the woman in 
his arms, and bore her towards me. 

“Hugh! Hugh!” she moaned, “Oh, 
help! Oh, save me, Hugh!” The hood 
fell from her head, and I saw the minia- 
ture—the face of Ada Fors, Hugh St. 
Leger’s betrothed ! 

“ Here’s help!” I shouted, springing up. 

The man turned swiftly round; I saw 
a knife gleam in the air above me. Like 
a flash it descended, and I fell back with 
a dull sting in my 
left forearm. 

When I looked 
up again the 
woman and _ the 
island - scene had 
vanished. Between 
me and the grave 
green wall of 
Hugh’s dining- 
room rose a gaunt, 
beetle-browed, 
loose - mouthed, 
yellow-eyed man, 
holding a knife in 
his hand. 

“Karapanos!” I 
shouted. 

“TI have struck 
the wrong man,” 
he muttered, fling- 
ing the knife away 
and darting from 
the room. 

“Did you call, 
Marcus?” said 
Hugh, entering by 
another door. “I 
thought I heard 


your voice.” 
“Yes, I shouted 
‘Karapanos!’” 
“Oh; then my 
story has followed 
you into the won- 
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derland of the potion. 
been?” 

“In the A®gean,” I answered, dazed, 
and not yet alive to reality. 

“ Ah, the Greek naturally piloted you 
to Greek waters, otherwise you might 
have visited the Arctic regions, or wit- 
nessed the expulsion of the Moors from 
Grenada, or the building of Carthage, or 
mingled with the many-coloured host of 
Godfrey under the walls of Jerusalem. 


Where have you 


It is only nine o'clock, Marcus. I have 
been stirring an hour. I did not rouse 
you when | awoke. You looked so 


peaceful, I thought I would let you 
sleep. I was writing in the next room 
when you cried out ‘ Karapanos!’ What 
did you see that made you shout his 
name?” 

“Karapanos himself. 


He has been 


“Here's help!" I shouted, springing up. 
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here in the flesh,” I said, now in possession 
of my full faculties. 

“ Karapanos himself, here in the flesh ! 
What do you mean? And you seem 
awake and sane, Marcus!” 

“T am awake and sane. When | 
awoke, Karapanos was standing over me 
with a knife in his hand.” 

“Good heavens! You are ghastly and 
—and what is that dripping from your 
sleeve?” 

I told St. Leger what had occurred. 
He was overcome with horror. “Oh, 
Marcus!” he cried, “the knife which 
wounded your arm was intended for my 
heart. You are the victim of friendship.” 

“Pooh!” said 1; “the cut is nothing. 
Better the best man should be hurt than 
the bridegroom.” 
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Hugh sent for a surgeon and the police. 
The surgeon found my wound of no great 
consequence. It was bandaged, and | 
was told that I must not allow my arm 
to hang down. 

Hugh said, speaking to the police 
officer for me: “ Mr. Fall does not wish 
to have any steps taken against the mad- 
man who wounded him; but I want a 
few men in plain clothes to hang about 
us to-day until the ceremony is over, so 
as to prevent a disturbance should that 
lunatic re-appear.” 

Karapanos did not reappear that day, 
nor any day since, and it was not until 
after Hugh’s return from his honey- 
moon that his bride heard why her hus- 
band’s best man had worn his arm ina 
sling. 





A SPANISH BEAUTY. 


From the painting by Madrazo. 


HE Pioneers have richly justified 
their existence by producing Mr. 
John Masefield’s play “Nan,” a 
play which London managers have had 
every opportunity of producing, but would 
not have produced except for the courage 
of The Pioneers in presenting it, and 
under conditions which gave it the very 
best chance. With unusual unanimity the 
leading critics have recognised that this 
drama has a human soul. It is poignant ; 
it is harrowing; it is tragedy unrelieved 
except by flashes of poetic beauty which, 
like the chorus in a tragedy of Euripides, 
sustains the relation between the indivi- 
dual and Nature herself. And it is as 
direct, as true, as simple and as over- 
whelming as any drama of modern times. 
‘““We do not go to the theatre to be 
harrowed,” say some; “ to have our feel- 
ings lacerated beyond endurance; we 
have enough of that in real life.” Yes; 
there’s the rub—just there. Is drama to 
reflect life or only one side of life—the 
frivolous, the comic, and the empty side 
of life? The question answers itself. 
“Nan” is a story of humble, peasant 
life. The passions are elemental, coarse 
if you will, but they spring from human 
nature as inevitably as the weed springs 
from the bosom of the earth. You may 


transform a weed into a garden flower by 
horticulture, but leave it alone and it 
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will revert to the weed again ; the primal 
tendencies are all there in the garden 
flower, but only the eye of the seer 
detects them. Strip society of its artifi- 
cial conventions and it lapses into some- 
thing near savagery. And drama is just 
as artificial when it fails to take note of 
the fact that the primal passions are the 
things that count. A drama of high 
life is mere make-belief unless it shows 
us undiluted nature struggling through 
the crust of habit and artificial reserve. 
In “ Nan” the crust is extremely thin, and 
temperaments disclose themselves with 
almost appalling frankness. In that it is 
true to life, the life of the peasant farmer. 
Mr. Masefield shows a preference for these 
unsophisticated and open natures, doubt- 
less because they seem more real to him 
and because character evolves destiny 
with more vivid effect when it is not 
covered with a glass-case and kept away 
from the air. 

The only complex character in the play 
is Nan herself, played with a marvellous 
subtlety by Miss Lillah McCarthy. Nan 
is drawn with consummate skill. We 
realise that her nature has finer qualities 
than those that surround her by her self- 
restraint in the earlier scenes. She has 
been schooled in the most bitter of all 
experiences by being made to suffer daily 
and hourly for sins that were not her own, 
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But she is human, very human, and 
there are limits to her endurance. She 
is a woman, too, in whom a passionate 
nature sleeps, ready to waken to a touch 
of kindness, a word of love. But when 
that nature wakes at last, let those who 
slight it beware. And yet not one of the 
human clods among whom she lives has 
any conception of the explosive force 
with which they tamper so recklessly. 
Mrs. Pargetter, her aunt, nags_ her 
brutally, taunts her ceaselessly as a 
gallows-bird because her father was hung 
for stealing a sheep. Her uncle is too 
weak to protect her and her cousin 
Jenny is jealous and plays the part of a 
sneak. Then Dick Gurvil comes, a lusty 
young farmer, who had made love to 
Jenny, but is the abject slave of his selfish 
desires and leaves Jenny for the better- 
favoured Nan. It is he who opens the 
flood-gates of Nan’s passionate nature. 
What a scene that is in which Dick and 
Nan plight their troth! He, the merely 
sensual lover ; she, the sensuous soul trem- 
bling with the ecstasy of a pure emotion, 
yielding herself without reserve to the 
false image of worth, the substitute for 
the mean and selfish reality. Her joy is 
short-lived. Her aunt strikes the fatal 
blow by revealing to Dick that Nan’s 
father was hung, and offering him Jenny 
and a comfortable home in place of Nan, 
poverty and disgrace. Of course, Dick’s 
shallow soul is easily converted, and he 
repudiates Nan with brutal insolence. 
Then comes the last drop in the poor 
girl's cup of bitterness. A Government 
agent comes to inform her that her father 
was innocent of the crime for which he 
was hung and to offer her fifty pounds as 
a compensation. So that all these years 
she has suffered for a mistake; a broken 
heart and a ruined life, and the price is 
fifty pounds. But the fifty pounds, a 
little fortune for those days (1810), brings 
Dick back to her feet—not love, but the 
money, and in her frenzy she stabs him 
and rushes out to drown herself in the 
tidal wave that was sweeping up the 
river, while the Pargetters, with ghoulish 
satisfaction, seize on the bag of coins. 
Such is the plain tale, but my-telling of 
it conveys no sense of the thrilling power, 
the dramatic intensity of the play itself. 


What description can do justice to Nan’s 
denunciation of Jenny’s perfidy, or to the 
mystical raving of the old blind Gaffer 
that runs like a musical theme through 
the gathering thunderstorm of destiny. 
And what description can do justice to 
the consummate acting throughout. Mr. 
Granville Barker stage-managed the pro- 
duction, which has now been transferred 
to the Haymarket Theatre for a series of 
matinées, with a probability of appearing 
soon in the evening bills. And not only 
has “ Nan” gone to the Haymarket, but 
with it a one-act play by “ George 
Paston” which was also produced by 
The Pioneers on the same evening as 
“Nan” (May 24th) at the Royalty. 
“Feed the Brute” is a most amusing 
farce admirably acted by Mr. Edmund 
Gwenn, Miss Clare Greet, and Miss Agnes 
Thomas, in its way as straightforward 
a piece of work as “Nan,” though 
the one is humorous satire and the other 
grim tragedy. 


Mr. Pinero has become the chronicler 
of family “episodes,” which is a colour- 
less euphemism for family broils. As in 
“His House in Order,” so in “The 
Thunderbolt” we have a collection of 
mean and repulsive middle-class respec- 
tabilities, quite unconscious of their 
failings, smugly content with themselves, 
dealing out infinitely small mercies and 
taking infinitely large credit for them. 
In both plays it is a woman who comes 
under the scourge of these small creatures 
and in both love plays no part whatever 
in the theme of the story. But “The 
Thunderbolt ” deals with a particularly 
sordid subject, the scramble for a dead 
man’s leavings by his brothers and sisters. 
We see them gathered like harpies in the 
house of mourning—the pompous, blus- 
tering, self-assertive brother; the odiously 
greedy Stephen, with his sham philan- 
thropy and skin-deep virtues ; the equally 
mercenary and time-serving sister with her 
irascible and inconsequent lord, Colonel 
Ponting, and the selfish, narrow-minded 
wives of the two brothers. Edward, the 
dead brother, has left a fortune of 
£150,000, but died unmarried. Therefore 
his property goes to his next-of-kin unless 
he left a will, and in that doubt lies the 
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whole grimly-sordid story Mr. Pinero has 
to tell. And sordid it is to the very last 
degree. One cannot help saying that if 
this is human nature, the sooner some 
mighty cataclysm sweeps it off the face 
of the earth the better. The pity of it is 
that we recognise it as human nature. 
We even laugh at the picture, though our 
laugh is cursed with bitterness. But 
there is another brother in this family 
circle, an artist poor and struggling, who 
has married a grocer’s daughter and for 
that and for his poverty is neglected and 
despised by his kin. He has two children, 
and his share in the deceased Edward’s 
fortune would be a great boon, enabling 
him to educate his boy and girl. For 
their sakes he, too, hopes there is no will. 
But to make the situation still more poig- 
nant, it transpires that Edward has left an 
illegitimate daughter whom he dearly 
loved and has been educating in France. 
None of his family knew anything about 
this daughter. Has her father left her 
unprovided for? ‘There is the whole 
situation, and no will can be found, 
Only Thaddeus, the artist, and Phyllis, 
his wife, show any consideration for the 
daughter thus left unprovided for. They 
would have her share equally with each 
of the brothers and sisters, but to the 
others this is a monstrous proposition, 
and the daughter proudly refuses to take 
as a gift what her father withheld from 
her as her right. Then it all comes out. 
There was a will and Phyllis, who was 
with her brother-in-law in his dying 
hours, found it and destroyed it. She 
confesses to her husband in humiliation 
and shame. And what does he do? In 
his anguish he goes to the others and 
declares that he found the will and 
destroyed it, but under cross-questioning 
he breaks down ; his story will not hang 
together, and in the end the crime is 
brought home to Phyllis. The sum of it 
all is a compromise, and, alas, a com- 
pounding of felony ; for to get part of the 
dead man's wealth the family consent to 
its division into six portions and the 
daughter takes her sixth instead of the 
whole which she could only get by giving 
up Phyllis to a felon’s punishment. Me 
Pinero has out of this repulsive story 
built up a play that is almost masterly in 


construction, but is it worth while? 


- The one sympathetic part in the comedy 


is Thaddeus, played by Mr. George 
Alexander with rare force, and yet he 
cannot give the character that backbone 
which its author has left out. The 
illegitimate daughter ought to be a sym- 
pathetic character, but she is too lightly 
sketched to engross our interest. Mr. 
Pinero seems to have lavished all his 
ingenuity and invention on the grosser 
characters of his play—to have lost touch 
with whatever does not lend itself to 
satire. “The Thunderbolt” leaves an 
acrid flavour behind it. 


When that part of the world that has 
been taught that marriage is a sacrament 
—I wonder, by the way, how many 
people know what a “sacrament” is— 
have heard Bernard Shaw’s Bridgnorth 
symposium on “ Getting Married” at the 
Haymarket Theatre, society will be pre- 
pared for the Prime Minister who elects 
to take the counsel of the Bishop of 
Chelsea and reform the marriage laws. 
These violent revolutions take some time 
to incubate, but when the new chick is 
ready tocome out of its loathsome habita- 
tion and face the still more rotten world 
outside, it will not ask Mr. Shaw to draw 
up the new Bill, because Mr. Shaw has no 
more notion than I have what sort of 
marriage reform will make the world any 
happier or sweeter than it isnow. What 
he does know, and what he has an inimit- 
able way of telling us, is, that the green- 
grocer has one opinion and the celibate 
Father Anthony another, that Mrs. “ Leo” 
has an eclectic taste in husbands and 
Miss Lesbia Grantham would like to be 
a mother without the intervention of a 
husband, that the young man about town 
isa born polygamist and that there are 
churchmen who are disposed to consider 
that Nature has some right to a hearing 
in the matter, and finally that the lady 
who has had wide experience is better 
fitted to dogmatise on the subject than 
silly children of unimpassioned old maids 
or extremely conventional middle-aged 
army officers. ‘There is nothing new in all 
this except the way of telling it, We 
might, perhaps, more profitably read it 
when “Getting Married " is published (as 
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scene became landscape, and | could hear 
the rippl f 
among the pebbles 

Now |! 
waters and islands and hills of the A.gean 
Sea 

Boats glided by with argent and golden 


the water whispering 
on the shore 
knew the these 


place were 


and ruby sails which showed against the 
blue of the lake, and the blue of the hills, 
and the blue of the heavens, and the 
divine green of the islands like gorgeous 
petals of gigantic flowers, and, as they 
passed through the pellucid water, trailed 
after them reflections of snowy and saffron 
and sunset flame. 

Along the shore came groups of maidens 
and youths, and folk of sober age, clad in 
flowing robes of pearly grey, or olive 
green, or russet brown. 

From a grove soft music breathed, 
music that filled the veins with yearnings 
for rhythmic motion. 

The maidens and youths broke into 
groups of dancers and fell into postures 
and motions of ineffable beauty. The 
elder folk reclined upon the sward, or on 
the rocks fringing the sea. Fruit and 


bread and wine were brought, and they 


ate and drank. Now and then, dancers 
grown weary came and sat with the 
elders, and ate and drank with them. 
Many, overcome by sleep, withdrew into 
the groves, and in the moist shadows of 
the trees were soothed to slumber by the 
songs of birds and the murmur of cascades 
afar off. 

The music fed my ears daintily, and 
the dancing went on before my enchanted 
eyes for time, and time, and time—beyond 
all measure of time. 

The islands had at first been small and 
distant in the sea. Slowly they began to 
grow long and deep. They approached 
no closer to the beach, yet now the 
temples and the palms overshadowed the 
shore. The hills broke up into islands, 
and these new islands bore temples and 
palms—temples and palms higher than 
the tomb of Klufu in the Desert of the 
Dead. 

As the bases of the mountains melted, 
the sea was disclosed—the infinite sea, 
and all along the watery plain whose 
horizon met the end of space, stretched 
interminably an avenue of plumed and 
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colummed islands. And lo! 
of the avenue of islands the eun, and on 
the watery roadway a track of gold mat 

gined with silver, and on each outer side 
of the silver, between the silver and the 
islands, a plain of copper green 

And I knew that at the end of this road 
of gold and silver and copper-green water 
lay Eden, the Elysian Fields, the final 
haven of blissful repose. 

The boats, with many-coloured sails, 
passed out of sight, and | saw approaching 
the shore an interminable file of gondolas, 
each propelled by one swarthy oarsman 
in the stern. The music ceased in the 
grove, the dancers stood still. The 
maidens and youths and elder folks 
trooped down to the beach, and, with 
joyous cries and laughter, and snatches 
of gallant song, began taking their places 
in the gondolas. 

I watched them embark. I watched 
the long procession of shallops defile into 
the endless way of water between the isles. 
The embarkation and filing-off took time, 
and time, and time—beyond all measure 
of time. 

At last all were aboard. A measureless 
line of shallops streamed down the lane 
of water. I—I alone remained behind. 
Suddenly, between me and the last of the 
retreating gondolas, rose a head—the 
head of a man—of a man in a shallop— 
the. head of the only person in that 
gondola. 

How came it that one and one only boat, 
and that one freightless, was left behind ? 

I glanced round. Nota soul in sight, 
The long line of craft pursued its way on 
the golden pathway, to the sun. All at 
once my ear caught a voice singing :— 


over the end 


** Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread ; 
For he on honey dew hath fed 
And drunk the Milk of Paradise.”’ 


All at once the peace was broken by 
the first discordant note—a cry—the cry 
of a woman in distress ! 

Again I glanced round, but still could 
see nothing to account for that cry. I 
had all along been looking out from a 
darkened chamber upon that splendid 
spectacle. Now I became aware that I 
was no longer alone. Ina corner of the 
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chamber | saw two figures struggling 


the figure of a man and woman The 


seeking to 
the boat 


man wa drag the woman 


toward towards the laggard 
gondola 

In the chamber the light grew stronger ; 
| could not see the faces, the back of the 
man being towards me, and the head of 
the woman enveloped in a hood. 

Swiftly the man raised the woman in 
his arms, and bore her towards me. 

“Hugh! Hugh!” she moaned, “ Oh, 
help! Oh, save me, Hugh!" The hood 
fell from her head, and I saw the minia- 
ture—the face of Ada Fors, Hugh St. 
Leger’s betrothed ! 

“ Here's help!’ I shouted, springing up. 

The man turned swiftly round; I saw 
a knife gleam in the air above me. Like 
a flash it descended, and I fell back with 
a dull sting in my 
left forearm. 

When I looked 
up again the 
woman and the 
island - scene had 
vanished. Between 
me and the grave 
green wall of 
Hugh’s dining- 
room rose a gaunt, 
beetle-browed, 
loose - mouthed, 
yellow-eyed man, 
holding a knife in 
his hand. 

“ Karapanos!” | 
shouted. 

“TI have struck 
the wrong man,” 
he muttered, fling- 
ing the knife away 
and darting from 
the room. 

“Did you call, 
Marcus?” said 
Hugh, entering by 
another door. “I 
thought I heard 
your voice.” 

“Yes, I shouted 
*Karapanos!’” 

“Oh; then my 
story has followed 
you into the won- 
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SLING 
lerland of the potion Where have 
been 


Egean,” | answered, das 


In the 
and not vet alive to realit 
“Ah, the Greek nat 
to Greek 


have 


rally | loted yor 
otherwise 


Arcti 


nessed the expulsion of the Moors from 


waters, might 


you 
visited the regions, or wit 
Grenada, or the building of Carthage, or 
mingled with the many-coloured host of 
Godfrey under the walls of 
It is only nine o'clock, Marcus. | 
been stirring an hour. I| did not rouse 
you when I awoke. You looked so 
peaceful, I thought I would let 
sleep. I was writing in the next room 
when you cried out ‘ Karapanos!’ What 
did you see that made you shout his 
name?” 

“Karapanos himself. He 


Jerusalem 
have 


you 


has been 


“Here's help!" I shouted, springing up. 
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here in the flesh,” I said, now in possession 
of my full faculties. 

“ Karapanos himself, here in the flesh ! 
What do you mean? And you seem 
awake and sane, Marcus! ”’ 

“T am awake and sane. When | 
awoke, Karapanos was standing over me 
with a knife in his hand.” 

“Good heavens! You are ghastly and 
—and what is that dripping from your 
sleeve ?”’ 

I told St. Leger what had occurred. 
He was overcome with horror. “Oh, 
Marcus!” he cried, “the knife which 
wounded your arm was intended for my 
heart. You are the victim of friendship.” 

“Pooh!” said 1; “the cut is nothing. 
Better the best man should be hurt than 
the bridegroom,” 


Hugh sent for a surgeon and the police. 
The surgeon found my wound of no great 
consequence. It was bandaged, and | 
was told that I must not allow my arm 
to hang down. 

Hugh said, speaking to the police 
officer for me: “Mr. Fall does not wish 
to have any steps taken against the mad- 
man who wounded him; but I want a 
few men in plain clothes to hang about 
us to-day until the ceremony is over, so 
as to prevent a disturbance should that 
lunatic re-appear.” 

Karapanos did not reappear that day, 
nor any day since, and it was not until 
after Hugh’s return from his honey- 
moon that his bride heard why her hus- 
band’s best man had worn his arm ina 
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By OSCAR PARKER, 


HE Pioneers have richly justified 
their existence by producing Mr. 
John Masefield’s play “Nan,” a 
play which London managers have had 
every opportunity of producing, but would 
not have produced except for the courage 
of The Pioneers in presenting it, and 
under conditions which gave it the very 
best chance. With unusual unanimity the 
leading critics have recognised that this 
drama has a human soul. It is poignant ; 
it is harrowing; it is tragedy unrelieved 
except by flashes of poetic beauty which, 
like the chorus in a tragedy of Euripides, 
sustains the relation between the indivi- 
dual and Nature herself. And it is as 
direct, as true, as simple and as over- 
whelming as any drama of modern times. 
““We do not go to the theatre to be 
harrowed,” say some ; “ to have our feel- 
ings lacerated beyond endurance; we 
have enough of that in real life.” Yes; 
there’s the rub—just there. Is drama to 
reflect life or only one side of life—the 
frivolous, the comic, and the empty side 
of life? The question answers itself. 
“Nan” is a story of humble, peasant 
life. The passions are elemental, coarse 
if you will, but they spring from human 
nature as inevitably as the weed springs 
from the bosom of the earth. You may 
transform a weed into a garden flower by 
horticulture, but leave it alone and it 


will revert to the weed again ; the primal 
tendencies are all there in the garden 
flower, but only the eye of the seer 
detects them. Strip society of its artifi- 
cial conventions and it lapses into some- 
thing near savagery. And drama is just 
as artificial when it fails to take note of 
the fact that the primal passions are the 
things that count. A drama of high 
life is mere make-belief unless it shows 
us undiluted nature struggling through 
the crust of habit and artificial reserve. 
In “ Nan” the crust is extremely thin, and 
temperaments disclose themselves with 
almost appalling frankness. In that it is 
true to life, the life of the peasant farmer. 
Mr. Masefield shows a preference for these 
unsophisticated and open natures, doubt- 
less because they seem more real to him 
and because character evolves destiny 
with more vivid effect when it is not 
covered with a glass-case and kept away 
from the air. 

The only complex character in the play 
is Nan herself, played with a marvellous 
subtlety by Miss Lillah McCarthy. Nan 
is drawn with consummate skill. We 
realise that her nature has finer qualities 
than those that surround her by her self- 
restraint in the earlier scenes. She has 
been schooled in the most bitter of all 
experiences by being made to suffer daily 
and hourly for sins that were not her own. 
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But she is human, very human, and 
there are limits to her endurance. She 
is a woman, too, in whom a passionate 
nature sleeps, ready to waken to a touch 
of kindness, a word of love. But when 
that nature wakes at last, let those who 
slight it beware. And yet not one of the 
human clods among whom she lives has 
any conception of the explosive force 
with which they tamper so recklessly. 
Mrs. Pargetter, her aunt, nags her 
brutally, taunts her ceaselessly as a 
gallows-bird because her father was hung 
for stealing a sheep. Her uncle is too 
weak to protect her and her cousin 
Jenny is jealous and plays the part of a 
sneak. Then Dick Gurvil comes, a lusty 
young farmer, who had made love to 
Jenny, but is the abject slave of his selfish 
desires and leaves Jenny for the better- 
favoured Nan. It is he who opens the 
flood-gates of Nan’s passionate nature. 
What a scene that is in which Dick and 
Nan plight their troth! He, the merely 
sensual lover ; she, the sensuous soul trem- 
bling with the ecstasy of a pure emotion, 
yielding herself without reserve to the 
false image of worth, the substitute for 
the mean and selfish reality. Her joy is 
short-lived. Her aunt strikes the fatal 
blow by revealing to Dick that Nan’s 
father was hung, and offering him Jenny 
and a comfortable home in place of Nan, 
poverty and disgrace. Of course, Dick’s 
shallow soul is easily converted, and he 
repudiates Nan with brutal insolence. 
Then comes the last drop in the poor 
girl's cup of bitterness. A Government 
agent comes to inform her that her father 
was innocent of the crime for which he 
was hung and to offer her fifty pounds as 
a compensation. So that all these years 
she has suffered for a mistake; a broken 
heart and a ruined life, and the price is 
fifty pounds. But the fifty pounds, a 
little fortune for those days (1810), brings 
Dick back to her feet—not love, but the 
money, and in her frenzy she stabs him 
and rushes out to drown herself in the 
tidal wave that was sweeping up the 
river, while the Pargetters, with ghoulish 
satisfaction, seize on the bag of coins. 
Such is the plain tale, but my-telling of 
it conveys no sense of the thrilling power, 
the dramatic intensity of the play itself. 


What description can do justice to Nan’s 
denunciation of Jenny’s perfidy, or to the 
mystical raving of the old blind Gaffer 
that runs like a musical theme through 
the gathering thunderstorm of destiny. 
And what description can do justice to 
the consummate acting throughout. Mr. 
Granville Barker stage-managed the pro- 
duction, which'has now been transferred 
to the Haymarket Theatre for a series of 
matinées, with a probability of appearing 
soon in the evening bills. And not only 
has “ Nan” gone to the Haymarket, but 
with it a one-act play by “George 
Paston” which was also produced by 
The Pioneers on the same evening as 
“Nan” (May 24th) at the Royalty. 
“Feed the Brute” is a most amusing 
farce admirably acted by Mr. Edmund 
Gwenn, Miss Clare Greet, and Miss Agnes 
Thomas, in its way as straightforward 
a piece of work as “Nan,” though 
the one is humorous satire and the other 
grim tragedy. 


Mr. Pinero has become the chronicler 
of family “episodes,” which is a colour- 
less euphemism for family broils. As in 
“His House in Order,” so in “The 
Thunderbolt” we have a collection of 
mean and repulsive middle-class respec- 
tabilities, quite unconscious of their 
failings, smugly content with themselves, 
dealing out infinitely small mercies and 
taking infinitely large credit for them. 
In both plays it is a woman who comes 
under the scourge of these small creatures 
and in both love plays no part whatever 
in the theme of the story. But “The 
Thunderbolt ” deals with a particularly 
sordid subject, the scramble for a dead 
man’s leavings by his brothers and sisters. 
We see them gathered like harpies in the 
house of mourning—the pompous, blus- 
tering, self-assertive brother; the odiously 
greedy Stephen, with his sham philan- 
thropy and skin-deep virtues ; the equally 
mercenary and time-serving sister with her 
irascible and inconsequent lord, Colonel 
Ponting, and the selfish, narrow-minded 
wives of the two brothers. Edward, the 
dead brother, has left a fortune of 
£150,000, but died unmarried. Therefore 
his property goes to his next-of-kin unless 
he left a will, and in that doubt lies the 
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whole grimly-sordid story Mr. Pinero has 
to tell. And sordid it is to the very last 
degree. One cannot help saying that if 
this is human nature, the sooner some 
mighty cataclysm sweeps it off the face 
of the earth the better. The pity of it is 
that we recognise it as human nature. 
We even laugh at the picture, though our 
laugh is cursed with bitterness. But 
there -is another brother in this family 
circle, an artist poor and struggling, who 
has married a grocer’s daughter and for 
that and for his poverty is neglected and 
despised by his kin. He has two children, 
and his share in the deceased Edward’s 
fortune would be a great boon, enabling 
him to educate his boy and girl. For 
their sakes he, too, hopes there is no will. 
But to make the situation still more poig- 
nant, it transpires that Edward has left an 
illegitimate daughter whom he dearly 
loved and has been educating in France. 
None of his family knew anything about 
this daughter. Has her father left her 
unprovided for? ‘There is the whole 
situation, and no will can be found, 
Only Thaddeus, the artist, and Phyllis, 
his wife, show any consideration for the 
daughter thus left unprovided for. They 
would have her share equally with each 
of the brothers and sisters, but to the 
others this is a monstrous proposition, 
and the daughter proudly refuses to take 
as a gift what her father withheld from 
her as her right. Then it all comes out. 
There was a will and Phyllis, who was 
with her brother-in-law in his dying 
hours, found it and destroyed it. She 
confesses to her husband in humiliation 
and shame. And what does he do? In 
his anguish he goes to the others and 
declares that he found the will and 
destroyed it, but under cross-questioning 
he breaks down ; his story will not hang 
together, and in the end the crime is 
brought home to Phyllis. The sum of it 
all is a compromise, and, alas, a com- 
pounding of felony ; for to get part of the 
dead man’s wealth the family consent to 
its division into six portions and the 
daughter takes her sixth instead of the 
whole which she could only get by giving 
up Phyllis to a felon’s punishment. Mr. 
Pinero has out of this repulsive story 
built up a play that is almost masterly in 


construction, but is it worth while? 


- The one sympathetic part in the comedy 


is Thaddeus, played by Mr. George 
Alexander with rare force, and yet he 
cannot give the character that backbone 
which its author has left out. The 
illegitimate daughter ought to be a sym- 
pathetic character, but she is too lightly 
sketched to engross our interest. Mr. 
Pinero seems to have lavished all his 
ingenuity and invention on the grosser 
characters of his play—to have lost touch 
with whatever does not lend itself to 
satire. “The Thunderbolt” leaves an 
acrid flavour behind it. 


When that part of the world that has 
been taught that marriage is a sacrament 
—I wonder, by the way, how many 
people know what a “sacrament” is— 
have heard Bernard Shaw’s Bridgnorth 
symposium on “ Getting Married” at the 
Haymarket Theatre, society will be pre- 
pared for the Prime Minister who elects 
to take the counsel of the Bishop of 
Chelsea and reform the marriage laws. 
These violent revolutions take some time 
to incubate, but when the new chick is 
ready tocome out of its loathsome habita- 
tion and face the still more rotten world 
outside, it will not ask Mr. Shaw to draw 
up the new Bill, because Mr. Shaw has no 
more notion than I have what sort of 
marriage reform will make the world any 
happier or sweeter than it isnow. What 
he does know, and what he has an inimit- 
able way of telling us, is, that the green- 
grocer has one opinion and the celibate 
Father Anthony another, that Mrs. “ Leo” 
has an eclectic taste in husbands and 
Miss Lesbia Grantham would like to be 
a mother without the intervention of a 
husband, that the young man about town 
isa born polygamist and that there are 
churchmen who are disposed to consider 
that Nature has some right to a hearing 
in the matter, and finally that the lady 
who has had wide experience is better 
fitted to dogmatise on the subject than 
silly children or unimpassioned old maids 
or extremely conventional middle-aged 
army officers. There is nothing new in all 
this except the way of telling it. We 
might, perhaps, more profitably read it 
when “Getting Married ”’ is published (as 
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it will be—with a preface), but it cannot be 
denied that it is very entertaining indeed 
to hear it all said by men and women 
who say it extremely well. That gives a 
vividness and reality to a symposium that 
is lacking in the printed book. Ofcourse, 
it doesn’t make a play, but as no one 
pretends that “Getting Married” is a play, 
no one is deceived by false pretences. 

The merit—the fascination of this 
“ Conversation” is that we get at the 
real minds of the several types into whose 
mouths the words are put. Mr, Shaw 
makes them say what they think. As we 
listen the scene, actors, words fall under 
a glamour. ‘Good Heavens,” we say at 
some specially audacious and revealing 
remark, “Do you know that Bernard 
Shaw has got that down and will print 
it as your honest opinion? What will 
you think of yourself then?” Here, for 
instance, is a charming young married 
woman telling us that she could be quite 
happy with a relay of husbands for 
various occasions, and our vague sus- 
picion is confirmed witha vengeance. Or 
here is a loquacious greengrocer telling 
us that to keep the relation fresh and 
appetising married people must take 
occasional holidays from each other. Or 
a leader of suburban society, wife of the 
mayor of the borough, resents being 
made love to by a man who is not the 
mayor. Is her resentment genuine? 
“You have nothing to fear from me,” he 
declares. “Or—hope?” she asks. Or 
turn to the bishop. ‘“ We take each other 
for better or worse,” he declares ; “‘ would 
we take a servant for life on those terms, 
or a grocer or doctor or prime minister? 
What wickedness it would encourage!” 
Yes, it is our most secret musings and 
convictions of which Mr. Shaw relieves 
us for our own and others’ edification, or 
at least entertainment. But wecome out 
nowhere. ‘The play is as void of practical 
result as the attempt of Father Anthony, 
the celibate, to draw up a marriage con- 
tract that would meet the views of all. 
They could not agree on the first clause. 
But in spite of all this meandering Mr. 
Shaw is as stimulating on the subject of 
marriage as when he discourses of Ireland 
or the medical profession, or philandering, 
or any other human topic. 


Sir John Hare’s farewell season at the 
Garrick Theatre commenced under the 
happy auspices of a most enthusiastic 
greeting, which had in it as much the 
warm affection of friendship as the 
admiration of a public; and that feeling 
has attended the successive performances. 
It may be said with confidence that not 
only do all his old friends wish to see him 
at least once more in his most famous 
characters, but there is part of a new 
generation who would not willingly 
suffer him to leave the stage without 
being able to say they had seen his Lord 
Quex, or his Benjamin Goldfinch. The 
season began with “The Gay Lord 
Quex ” and the famous third act, triumph 
of stagecraft, never went better than with 
Miss Price as Sophie Fullgarney. It is 
difficult to wholly acquit Mr. Pinero of 
contriving an impossible situation in the 
circumstances which lead up to the mid- 
night interview between Lord Quex and 
the manicurist in the Duchess’s bedroom, 
but it is equally impossible not to admire 
the skill with which, once he has them 
there, Mr. Pinero extracts every ounce of 
dramatic value from the duel. He is a 
master of construction, and never did he 
exhibit his command of stagecraft, his 
fine and accurate sensitiveness to the 
relative values of incident in leading up to 
a climax, more consummately than in 
his third act of “ The Gay Lord Quex.” 
It still holds an audience breathless as on 
the night of its first production. Sir John 
Hare displays the same perfect finish of 
manner, the same resourcefulness, the 
same power to make every movement 
and gesture and word tell, and he is 
admirably seconded by Miss Price. In- 
deed, the entire company is quite equal 
to the demand upon them, and the play 
goes with that assured ease and perfection 
of detail which older playgoers recognise 
as a quality of Sir John Hare’s manage- 
ment in the days when he had a theatre 
of his own. 


The pleasant line of Gaiety successes is 
carried forward a long step by the latest 
of Mr. George Edwardes’ productions at 
that theatre, “Havana.” Beauty of 
stage setting, always a strong feature 
at the Gaiety, reaches its climax in 
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“ Havana”; at least it does not seem 
possible that the arts of the scene-painter 
and the costumier could ever surpass some 
of the effects that delight audiences in 
this production. The title of the piece 
gives the cue to the locale in which the 
action is laid. The atmosphere is Spanish, 
and story, mise-en-scéne and music all have 
acertain warm sensuousness that is parti- 
cularly effective. I say “story,” because 
there is more form and substance in the 


composition of the book, for which Mr. 
George Grossmith, Jr., and Mr. Graham 
Hill are responsible, than we have been 
accustomed to expect in a Gaiety piece ; 
which goes to prove, as I have frequently 
contended, that beauty and sparkle and 
variety of incident and song and dance 
and comic business may be just as 
entertaining if they are the natural 
expression of a story instead of a patch- 
work of feebly related parts. 
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FORTUNE 


RS. FARTHINGALE was annoyed, 

and wrote sharp things with a 

quick pen, spurred on by the 
consciousness of her own superiority to 
most of her. friends—to her old uncle and 
aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Reade, in particular. 

There was a certain complacency in 
her glance as her eyes rested a moment 
on the pile of letters at her side, which 
could not have reached half that number 
if Mr. and Mrs. Reade had been punc- 
tual—but they were not. They were 
travelling through Italy solely to enjoy 
themselves, and pick up treasures in 
pictures, statuettes and bric-d-brac, and 
had a firm belief that all Italians were 
sentimentally idle people, and that their 
niece, Mrs. Farthingale, from having lived 
so long amongst them, had acquired their 
second nature of dolce fay niente, and 
so was ever glad to while away an 
hour or two in the picture galleries of 
Florence. 

It did not occur to them that every 
hour of “dear Eliza’s” day had its 
engagement, that the galleries had been 
made hateful to her from the frequent 
pilgrimages forced on her by all sorts of 
acquaintances who brought letters from 
English friends—‘“ Quite sure she would 
be pleased to do the honours of the city 
she loved so well” —and who perhaps 
“did” the galleries, just as they would 
*‘do” Niagara or St. Peter’s, with a stupid 
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stare and no throb of feeling or sympathy 
with the beauty brought before them. 

For a whole hour she had been waiting. 
The appointment had been for eleven 
o’clock, and there the Angelus from all 
the churches was announcing mid-day ! 
Yet if they came she must not be cross, 
for Mr. Reade was rich and a lover of 
art, so one of the most interesting visitors 
she hoped to meet. 

Mrs. Farthingale herself had a nice 
little collection. Her rooms proclaimed 
her a woman of taste and education, 
and also told of military adventure and 
success. To use her own words, “she 
hated rags and rubbish,” so antimacassars, 
mats and crudely coloured bannerets had 
no place with her; but her walls were 
hung with a great variety of pictures, 
picked up with care and excitement, 
each with its history or adventure. 

Colonel Farthingale’s trophies were 
also conspicuous, some friends said with 
questionable taste ; though all condoned 
the offence for the sake of the conjugal 
appreciation this evidenced. 

The floor was covered with rugs, many 
of which had seen service in the camp; 
the couches were covered with tiger and 
leopard skins and odd Ashantee, Turkish 
and Indian embroidery. Ivory inlaid 
cabinets and worktables, jewelled chess- 
men, filigree cup-mounts and fans, bronze 
statuettes, Greek lamps, vases and coins 
made a medley that might have looked 
bizarre but for the luxury of the lounges, 
that seemingly had been made to smoke 
and dream on, and the rich tawny colour- 
ing of the curtains and soft cushions 
that gave the place an air of comfort 
rather than display. 
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At last the sharp ringing of the bell 
and the barking of the dogs announced 
visitors. There was no looking from the 
window, for the villa was one of the few 
in Florence having the delight of an old 
garden surrounding it. It might have 
been a convent so entirely was it separated 
from the world; only the tall trees of 
the Cascine just beyond telling of its 
nearness to the fashionable quarter of 
the city. 

With anxiety she listened, hurrying 
the conclusion of a letter with busy eyes 
and hands, while her ears listened eagerly 
for the clanging of the great gate and the 
voices of her English relations. 

A smile came to her lips as she assured 
herself that her waiting was over, and 
all traces of impatience had vanished 
when, with both hands outstretched, she 
advanced to the middle of the room, 
greeting her aunt with an affectionate 
kiss before she allowed herself the pleasure 
of a mild reproach as she took Mr. Reade’s 
hands. 

*“*T expected you an hour ago!” 

“T am sorry indeed that you should 
have been waiting, Eliza,” said Mr. Reade 
with old-fashioned courtesy, “but we 
were afraid we should be too early for 
you, and in fact were idling on the 
Ponte Vecchio, when Randolph came up, 
full of his ‘ find,’ and of course we must 
go to see it.” ; 

“What, you mean the Lippi?—You 
mean the Filippo Lippi? Yes, he takes 
everyone off to see it, and no great thing 
after all, and besides that, I don’t believe 
it’s genuine ; never did! But he always 
is finding some marvel! Swans that 
turn out to be not even geese but dead 
kites that ought to be nailed to his 
figurative barn-door for warnings!” 

“This is genuine, I believe; a small 
Correggio, unmistakable, I said, the 
moment I saw it, and I don’t think ‘I 
should be deceived.” 

“ Wait a bit,” said Mrs. Farthingale 
with a light, clear ring in her voice that 
anticipated discomfiture in her com- 
panion and already enjoyed triumph. 

“ And J, old enough to be your father, 
have bought pictures ever since you were 
in your cradle. I ought to know!” Mr. 
Reade was a little piqued and showed it. 
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“| must go and see this find. You 
may be right. Randolph can’t always 
be making a fool of himself. The mere 
law of chance compels him to make a 
happy hit sometimes ; and it is such a—a” 
(Mrs. Farthingale checked a strong word 
on her lips) “a very long time since he 
got something. I'll go and see. As a 
rule, if one does find a gem, it is in the 
most unlikely place.” 

There was something winningly frank 
and easy in Mrs. Farthingale’s manner. 
All the time she was speaking she was 
doing up letters, turning half round from 
the secretaire to speak to her friends 
and making sudden journeys into the 
room for her address book, her paper 
knife, her letter weight; not ceasing to 
entertain her guests for a moment, though 
she calmly kept her own wishes in view 
and did her own business without 
interruption. 

“It’s too late now for the Belle Arti 
and St. Marco, and I’m not sure that 
either is the most important for this 
morning, for you don’t really want me to 
go to either.” 

Mrs. Farthingale was putting up the 
last remnant of writing materials as she 
said this, glancing at her friends as she 
put the key into the lock, caught a 
sight of the time by the clock on a 
bracket, and questioned the wishes of her 
visitors. 

“We paid a short visit to St. Marco,” 
began Mr. Reade. 

“Fra Angelico at home!” said Mrs. 
Farthingale. “ That is the place I go to 
when I get sick of all the cant about art 
and artists, and bric-d-byac and genre. 
That is the heart of the city. Pure 
colour, pure feeling, pure design, simpli- 
city itself, defying criticism by its celestial 
realism. Angelicoand Botticelli! Take 
the rest of the galleries away. Leave 
these two masters and Art would be safe. 
By the bye, there is a genuine Botticelli 
for sale here, so they say. I was going to 
see it this afternoon, but if you like to 
take the chance and come, I can look in 
this morning.” 

Mr. Reade turned to his wife. 

““Where is it?” said Mrs. Reade half 
disappointed at losing her chance of 
visiting St. Marco again. 
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“Oh, that is a secret! It’s not every- 
one | initiate in the mysteries of Florence. 
Not I! What is the use of throwing 
pearls before swine? The great shops, 
with their extraordinary copies of the 
biggest, gaudiest pictures in the galleries, 
do well enough for the wedding folks 
who rush through, and have too much 
love in their eyes afid minds to be able to 
see clear. They want to spend their 
money ; the shopkeepers are hungry to 
have it. They want something to take 
back as a remembrance of their visit, not 
even knowing one master from another. 
Let them go where they like and buy 
what they like—but you, who do know 
and care for a chance of seeing the real 
thing, I don’t mind showing you a haunt 
where, if there is a good thing to be had, 
you may perhaps find it.” 

Mrs. Farthingale stood now in the 
middle of the room, talking very fast and, 
as usual, convincing her guests that they 
were glad to have the favour of doing 
what she wished them to do. She never 
had a moment to spare, and she was tired 
to death of the galleries. She wanted to 
see to some business of her own, but she 
also wished to be very polite to these 
relations of hers. 

“And where is this place?’ said Mr. 
Reade, a smile slowly crossing his face. 
He was amused at his companion’s 
vivacity. “Are we to be taken there 
blindfolded and swear secrecy ?” 

“ Of course!” said the lady. ‘“ Did I say 
it was my own secret? That in itself 
was a slip of the tongue. If you want a 
secret to be a secret never call it by such a 
name. Mystery is itself challenge and 
defiance. One is bound to conquer! I 
will leave you for two minutes to put my 
things on. Ah! yes” (as Mr. Reade’s 
glance happened to fall on a handsomely 
bound book), “look over that, a crest 
album for a friend of mine. Bound to 
please me— my idea! Look over it. 
Not bad, and almost all the arrange- 
ment my own !—News, two days old!” 
(handing a number of papers to Mr. 
Reade). 

“Wonderful woman! and I knew her 
when she was an almost ugly child!” 
said Mr. Reade, as his hostess left the 
room, putting her head back to say: “I 
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shall not be long. No one ever makes 
faces at my clock!” 

On the other side of the door was the 
bedroom ; only a panel of pictures divided 
the small drawing-room from the sleeping 
apartment. 

“Sighing like a furnace? You should 
leave that to your sweetheart!” said 
Mrs. Farthingale lightly, stepping to the 
side of a young girl who was waiting for 
her. 

“Ah! signora mia, he sighs more than 
I do!” said Flavia, “ but it’s all of no 
use!” 

“Then I wouldn’t do it at all, either of 
you!” said the lady decidedly. “In this 
world there is no room for waste of any 
kind, and young people like you, begin- 
ning life, should do nothing without a 
purpose.” 

Flavia measured the old lace against 
the sleeve accurately with an uneasy 
feeling that the lady was laughing at 
her, and the colour flushed to her fore- 
head. 

“ That will do!” said the lady. “ Now 
just get a needle and sew it on yourself, 
for Suntina is getting rather blind, you 
know, though the good old soul can 
do my hair and dress me out like a 
picture, can’t you, Suntina, eh ?”’ said Mrs. 
Farthingale, as a stout little woman 
came into the room, having heard behind 
the door the last remarks as to her blind- 
ness. “She can’t quite see where her 
needle goes and where the scissor points 
clip, so. my lace comes off badly.” 

“Only once,” said Suntina, “and that 
was when the signora was in haste and 
wanted the Venetian Point changed for 
the Point d’Alencon, that had been 
brought from England ofly the day 
before. It was the tremble I was in, and 
the confusion as to the mistake in not 
getting it ready that sent my scissors 
wrong. But Flavia has mended it and 
it’s as good as new.” 

“Flavia can do well when she likes,” 
said the lady, her quick fingers arranging 
the lace on her velvet sleeve, her sharp 
eyes noting the smallest irregularity and 
discovering the most minute end left 
from previous tacking. “But what is 
this question of dote? I did not under- 
stand, though I heard the other day, for 
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“Ugolino Pannetti!” almost shouted the lady, 
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all the while Suntina’s babble was in 
my ears, about nothing, as usual, but still 
distracting.” 

“Well,” said Flavia, “it’s three years 
now, signora, since I paid over my dote for 
Enrico’s exemption, before poor Tonino 
died. Enrico was married and his wife did 
not like him to bea soldier and cried—oh ! 
she cried—for ever and ever! So I said 
to the old Signor Avvocato, who had all 
the money my father gave to each of us, 
‘Take mine and pay for a substitute.’” 

“ Did you ask Serafino?” 

“Please, my lady, I did not know 
Serafino.” 

“Foolish girl, you might have known 
that some day you would meet a Serafino 
or Cherubino, and that he would want 
your dote and have more right to it than 
a birvbante of a brother.” 

“ But Serafino does not want it, please, 
signora,” said Flavia. “Serafino says, 
‘I can work for all,’ and indeed he can, 
for he gets more in favour with the great 
English who go to the galleries and the 
Padrona of the Magazzino. He makes 
money. Altro!” 

“Still, he won’t marry without a 
fortune ; that’s quite right. What a little 
goose you were to part with yours! You 
may well sigh. If I were Serafino I should 
scold you too.” Flavia looked into the 
lady’s face, then hurried on with her work. 

Mrs. Farthingale was now seated before 
her toilet table, Suntina dressing her for 
her morning drive. 

As she raised her eyes she met. a fierce 
portrait of herself in the looking-glass, 
and she thought to herself, “ Yes, I am 
handsome; I can do pretty much as | 
like.” It was a stern, blonde face that 
could be cruel. The eyebrows were a 
shade darker than the golden-brown hair, 
and were well defined, arched almost to 
the angle that gives the expression of 
anxiety. The eyes were deep blue-grey, 
and the lashes curled and looked black 
upon the clear pale cheek. It was a face 
full of character, keen, lively, the mobile 
mouth ready to express scorn, amusement 
or defiance before the words reached the 
brilliant carnation lips. Yet through all 
this there was a certain stiff hardness 
that refused to be softened by any art of 
dress or toilette. 
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But she was not the woman to try to 
hide her character ; she gloried in herself 
and her power over others, men especially. 

Instinctively she posed in attractive 
positions, effects that struck her as pleas- 
ing frequently suggesting causes for 
action. 

Flavia was young, pretty with the 
ruddy beauty of youth. She was of the 
slender Tuscan type, with eyes black as 
sloes, eyes with mystery in them, large 
and round and wondering, like a child’s 
one moment, then ready to warm and 
flash with intelligence when an idea 
pleased her and her quick brain kindled 
to work. Her small head with its coils 
of dark hair pinned in a mass close over 
the nape of the neck had never been dis- 
figured with a tawdry hat or common 
imitation of the fashion. 

Her long earrings, bright necklace and 
neat clothes showed at once the class to 
which she belonged, and her thin finger, 
pricked black from the middle joint to 
the very end told a tale of industry and 
patience. Mrs. Farthingale liked her 
and was kind to her: Perhaps one 
of Mrs. Farthingale’s most attractive 
characteristics in the eyes of her many 
male friends was her willingness to do a 
kindness to another woman if oppor- 
tunity offered. ‘“ And this dote of yours,” 
she said, drawing on her gloves and turn- 
ing to look closely at the girl. 

“It was only five hundred lire, signora.” 

“ And this Serafino?” 

“Serafino is content,” said Flaviaagain. 
“It is his uncle who does not want us 
to marry. He would like to keep him 
always ‘at work for him, always, now 
that he is useful.” 

“ And who is this uncle ?”’ 

“Ugolino Pannetti.” 

“Ugolino Pannetti!” almost shouted 
the lady. “Peter Schlemihl! the man 
without a shadow, except that he always 
seems to be the shadow without the man ! 
Via Porcellana——” 

“No, signora. Via dei Pilastri. But 
the signora will not go to him about me ? 
It would made him angry and Serafino 
too.” 

“He isa friend of mine. 


The ghoul!” 
said Mrs. Farthingale, laughing over her 
own thought. 
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Then she went away. Flavia finished 
her little task, gossiping with Suntina ; 
then she, too, passed down the stairs and 
out of the portone, staying a moment to 
look at the swift-running, swollen Arno 
and to listen to the band as the soldiers 
passed on to the palace to relieve guard. 

“T am not sorry I did it, though lama 
goose,” thought Flavia. “It is Ugolino 
who is angry and that is because he loves 
his centesimi so well. I wonder what the 
signora meant when she called him her 
friend ?” 

In Flavia’s simple life there was not 
much time for thinking. Even feeling 
was the companion of work ; work was so 
mechanical, even when demanding skill, 
that each hour had its task, and it was 
with a troubled conscience that 
hurried home. 


she 


IT. 


HROUGH the streets they drove, 
rattling noisily over the stones, 
passing the picturesque buildings 

without a comment, for Mrs. Farthingale 
did not care to be a cicerone of windows 


that anyone could see, and devoted her 
whole care to sharp notes of strange 
treasures hidden within the stone walls. 


” 


“ Miniatures,” she said as they turned 
into a narrow street; “do you care for 
miniatures? Not enjoy them, perhaps, 
now that the age for ‘spectacles on 
nose’ has been reached? But in that 
house at the end—Palazzo Fusti—that 
with the three-cornered loggia and the 
tricoloured flowers flaunting in nature 
the unnatural new views of the young 
heir (more shame for him); yes, that one” 
as they drove past; “in that house they 
have a room full of miniatures that are 
priceless—cameos, intaglios, and minia- 
tures that fill one with anger that fate 
should have gathered all the beautiful 
women into a past period, for I see none 
like them now—ethereal, yet real! Oh, 
yes, a feeling in the work which the 
photographers have driven from modern 
art. No! no!” shouted Mrs. Farthingale 
as the coachman was turning a corner, 
“not that way! Italians don’t know 
how to drive,”’ she said in parenthesis to 
Mr. Reade, with a grimace of disgust and 
amusement. “Take the next turning 
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and drive down to the gate, then back 
to the Pilastri, and so avoid the odour 
of the gasworks.” 

“ And what are we going to see?” asked 
Mr. Reade. 

“A small picture—a_ Botticelli — 
Madonna and Child; sweet thing! I 
wonder the old ghoul did not hear of 
you and come down upon you. Here 
we are.” 

Mrs. Farthingale threw off the rug and 
opened the carriage door so quickly, that 
Mr. Reade had no chance of helping her. 
Indeed she stepped across the pavement 
and rang a bell and was again by the 
carriage to hold back the door before 
either of her friends had managed to get 
out. 

“ Who's there ?’ 
voice. 

“Friends,” shouted Mrs. Farthingale, 
without troubling to move or look up, 
and the click of the lock announced 
permission to come up. 

Mrs. Farthingale entered first. The 
staircase was narrow and square, short 
flights of steps with little landings, very 
dark to those who came out of the sun- 
shine. After toiling up to the third floor, 
past many closed doors, they reached a 
small bare room where a few pictures 
were to be seen. The place was very 
poor. A few rush-seated and one or two 
old, carved, mahogany chairs, a table by 
the window and an easel in the middle 
of the room, was all the furniture. On 
the easel was a picture. A faded green 
baize covered it. 

No sooner were the visitors seated than 


> said a woman’s shrill 


_the old dealer came forward, and with 


much deliberation drew the green baize 
away, disclosing a simple, innocent look- 
ing Madonna and Child, very tender, the 
large blue eyes full of the devotion of 
the man who painted it. It was ina 
handsome old carved frame. 

“ Botticelli!” said Mr. Reade with the 
reverential sigh of a collector who sees a 
prize within possible reach. ‘“ Genuine, 
eh?” (in a whisper). 

“Genuine! Cavo mio, what can one 
say? How can anyone say what is 
genuine in this world. I wonder where 
it came from?” said Mrs. Farthingale as 
much to herself as to her friends. “It is 
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a tidy little thing for a bargain. I have 
seen worse in the great galleries. That 
embroidery on the cloak—those roses 
on the knee, and the round-faced child.” 

“T notice! I notice!” said Mr. Reade 
eagerly, and by the tone of his voice and 
the light in his face his friend felt that he 
was bitten with the desire to possess it. 

“It’s a pretty subject,” said gentle 
Mrs. Reade. “I always like Botticelli’s 
infant Christs. They look so comfortable 
resting so confidingly against the mother. 
But this mother looks old—yes, too old, 
Frank, and sad.” 

“JT should scarcely think the child 
comfortable,” said Mrs. Farthingale. “ But 
comfort and holiness never meet except 
in a bishop’s carriage.” Then turning to 
Mr. Reade, “It is a find this time. I 
can’t imagine where the old ghoul got it. 
But he’ll ask a fortune for it.” 

Mrs. Farthingale racked her brains to 
find a clue as to the most probable source 
from which the picture had been brought. 
In a moment galleries, shops, poor gentle- 
men, rich collectors, village churches, 
villas scattered in the hills were recalled 
to mind, as far as her knowledge of the 
place permitted. But she had found no 
answer, when, to open the conversation 
rather than because she hoped for the 
truth, she turned to the old dealer, who 
had been watching them with keen, re- 
served anxiety, not understanding a word 
they said, and asked him where he had 
found it. 

“JT did not find it. It’s not mine. Oh, 
no! It’s the property of a gentleman 
outside the Porta Pinti. A rich man 
he was. Galleries of fine pictures sold— 
all sold! He sent for me; no—he had 
it sent to me. Yes, that was it, and he 
wanted me to buy it. Me! Asif I had 
a sum at the banker’s, when I have had 
a nephew to educate, and a niece, who 
is a poor hunchback, to support.” This 
niece, who was past first youth, stood by 
and heard the description of herself. She 
had her work in her hand—fine em- 
broidery, by which she earned money 
enough to support herself, and buy flowers 
for the little shrine in the corner where 
she prayed for patience with a gentle 
conviction that God would grant a grace 
of soul for each physical ugliness or 
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infirmity, if only she bore her grief with 
patience. 

“ Well, well!’’ said Mrs. Farthingale 
impatiently, “ then he left it with you to 
sell?” 

“And I thought first of you,” said 
Ugolino, pressing his thin hands over each 
other in a trembling, ghost-like way, as if 
in imagination he must fumble the dirty 
notes to rally his courage for the sale of 
the picture. 

“Me? troppo gentile!” said the lady 
with ironical condescension, her sharp 
eyes glancing from his head to his hands, 
and making him miserable with the 
feeling that she was reading his actions. 

“‘The signora has the first of all the 
rich cognoscenti who come to the city. 
It was through the signora that the 
Mantegna was sold.” 

The confiding smile that claimed the 
lady as a fellow dealer was insufferable, 
and in her turn she mentally writhed and 
shivered as though she had stepped on 
slime in the dark, and a crowd of horrible 
possibilities was forced on her imagina- 
tion. 

“The beast! the toad! the serpent! 
the ghoul indeed!” she thought, epithets 
springing like sparks from the hammer 
of her wrath on the anvil. of her 
resentment. 

“So you think,” she said, turning on 
him with brilliant contempt, yet speaking 
low, “that this small scrap of an old 
master—this may-be Botticelli—this tiny, 
weak, washy, dim, unattractive picture, 
which you may be thankful to get a few 
francs for, will compensate me for losing 
that undoubted Mantegna—after you had 
promised it me—price fixed—and then 
sold it to my own friends !——” 

“ How can I know when the signora is 
really in earnest?” said the old dealer, 
admiring the sparkling face beforehim and 
hugging himself in congratulation at once 
having outwitted her on her own ground. 
But they both knew it was childish to 
spar over the past—was not a new object 
in view and a new buyer to be managed? 
The account between them must be 
squared some day. Now the Botticelli 
demanded all the skill of both. 

“And what is the price, my dear?” 
asked Mr. Reade, imagining this to have 
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been the subject discussed with so much 
“What do you think it is 


feeling. 
worth?” 

“Worth?” said Mrs. Farthingale, 
throwing back her head and beating 
the floor with her pointed little foot. 
“There—I may not betray myself. 
Honesty is so difficult where a picture 
is concerned! What is it not worth asa 
genuine Botticelli. Dare I say in the 
presence of that apothecary of a man 
(shade of Shakespeare receive my acknow- 
ledgment of your truth!) I should 
announce myself a perjured woman and 
send him mad! No other word for it— 
for a Tuscan with the sight of a penny 
beyond his reach is a frenzied being 
—either demoniac or idiotic—stunned 
with the agony of his loss. Hush, not a 
word. You do not know how to tackle 
this sort of amphibious beast ; leave him 
to me.” 

“Qh, it’s a treasure, a real treasure!” 
said Ugolino, scanning his visitors, 
anxious to know what they were 
deciding on. “It is true type—true as 
grapes from a vine. Look now, the 
innocence of the face, the roundness, and 
the great mournful eyes! Then the 
Bambino! If I were blind, I could swear 
it a genuine Botticelli.” 

“And what does he ask for it, eh?” 
said Mrs. Farthingale, seating herself in 
a very uncomfortable chair, with a rush 
seat and a back that almost leaned 
forward, as if humbly excusing its own 
worthless ugliness. 

“Well, to you I will tell the truth,” 
said Ugolino. “It is to be sold for three 
thousand francs—only that—and I will 
give you my reason. I told the owner a 
lie, on my conscience as a Christian I 
did. I said ‘No,no. It may be a copy 
or a painting by a contemporary, but a 
Botticelli, no! Why, you can count 
them!’ But I told a lie, for I would 
stake my soul that it is genuine, and I 
believe I could trace its pedigree—ah, 
yes, without a doubt. But the price; 
why, if he thought it a genuine Botticelli, 
it would be a sum to dream of that he 
would demand!” 

Mrs. Farthingale said nothing, but 
looked suddenly from the picture to 
Ugolino, and let her sharp eyes travel all 
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down his body and up again, as if she 
were measuring him and could see 


. through his seedy clothes, through his 


wretched framework of dry skin and 
shrivelled muscles and attenuated bones, 
to the thin little thread he called his 
soul, which seemed to have existence 
only in the lips and restless fingers, and 
could scarcely have reached his eyes 
without the great pile of lies, on which it 
stood, to raise itself tothe tiny windows. 

“Two hundred pounds!” said Mrs. 
Farthingale in a steady voice, not for a 
moment releasing the wretched, wriggling 
Ugolino from her moral spear, pointed 
with her sharp tongue and barbed with 
her keen grey eyes. 

“Rather stiff!” said Mr. Reade. “A 
hundred and fifty. I don’t mind that. 
Do you not think he might let it go for 
that? Do you, yourself, think it is worth 
more?” 

“Three times that! 
think yourself?” Mrs. Farthingale let 
the dark lashes rest on her cheeks a 
moment and turned a face of such frank 
innocence that Mr. Reade felt almost 
ashamed of having hinted vulgar bargain- 
ing. He came nearer, stooped close, 
with his handkerchief wiped one corner, 
stood back and spoke deliberately, with 
hushed voice. 

“It is genuine, of that-I have no doubt ! 
The tone, the touch, the type of face, the 
simplicity of treatment—I think I may 
venture to assert my opinion that it is 
genuine. Yes—you might make the 
offer. One hundred and fifty. As you 
say, it is not out of the way.” 

“Out of the way!” laughed Mrs. 
Farthingale, her well-defined lips express- 
ing pretty derision that was effective, 
but not disagreeable. “If you can get it 
for that, it is cheap, dirt cheap I say, 
and in that frame too!—That is worth 
any money—in good condition, too— 
quite an effect in your study—or lent to 
South Kensington.” 

“ Well, yes,” said Mr. Reade, “ if I send 
it there. Shall I close with it, then, or am 
I forestalling you?” 

“Me?” said Mrs. Farthingale, “I leave 
these treasures for my friends. I must 
look and long and save for months before 
I venture any indulgence. This is not the 


What do you 
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only sour grape on the Florentine vine 
for me.” 

“Shall I give you the cheque, then—or 
to him?” said Mr. Reade, rather 
distressed by the conflict between his 
wish to possess the picture and regret in 
taking it from the lady who also coveted 
it. “Perhaps it will be better to have it 
delivered at the house first, eh? Unless, 
perhaps, he wants the money—or the 
poor owner.” 

The old gentleman, with quiet kind- 
ness, began to feel for his pocket-book, 
for he generally carried a loose cheque 
when on expeditions of this kind. 

‘“‘Not for the world,” said Mrs. Farthin- 
gale, putting out her yellow-gloved hands 
to stop the production of the cheque. “I 
have not landed him yet. He may come 
down to one-sixty, four thousand francs, 
you know. He must flounder a bit and 
have his run between the banks of hope 
and despair, imagining what he might 
get and what he might do with what he 
gets, till he sees his own rapacity sinking 
him below his depth, and then—leave 
him to me. You are satisfied it is 
genuine?” 

“Yes, yes!” 


said Mr. Reade, taking out 
his gold pencil case in anticipation of the 


conclusion of the bargain. He was a 
precise man, and had his own little ways 
of managing the purchase of an old 
master, finally marking it as his own. 

Ugolino, at a glance, understood it, 
and he seemed galvanised into life. His 
features worked as if a new lease of life 
had been given to his heart, and his head 
commanded some tribute of enjoyment 
from it. Was his picture sold? 

That Botticelli, which had so often 
nearly gone and then had been left—would 
those lean fingers really have the joy of 
turning over the dirty paper money and 
those eager eyes feast on the sweet 
numbers of hundreds, and fifties, and 
tens, and even five-franc notes, that he 
would exchange for it? A little pinkness 
came to his deathly face, and his blue 
lips turned purple, and the squeezed-up, 
panting lungs almost took a deep breath 
of self-congratulation. 

“Yes, yes, Eocellenza! 
forward the picture ; 


Mi 


“said he, tipping 
for, at a grimace from 
Mi 


Farthingale, Reade had closed 
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his pencil case, and the dealer thought he 
wished to see on what material the 
picture was painted. 

“It is heavy, it is painted on maho- 
gany—good strong mahogany. It has 
stood the wear of all these years—not 
touched—no, not even cracked nor eaten 
inasingle place. Thick it is, too—firm 
and thick.” 

Mrs. Farthingale rose as the shadowy 
form stretched over her, like a bird of prey 
over a gallant hen who has chicks to 
protect. 

“* Now for the price!” said the lady, 
standing back against the wall—a chair 
between her and Ugolino; she conve- 
niently in the shade, he with the sunshine 
on his face illuminating each wrinkle, 
and showing the wonderful tracery all 
over his face that recorded his tiny 
graspings and desperate anxieties, 

“T have said that three thousand francs 
is the lowest that the owner will take.” 

“That is supposing that your lie is the 
truth, whereas I suspect that your truth 
was a lie, my friend!” 

Ugolino held up both his hands. Those 
eyes were too much for him. He warded 
off Mrs. Farthingale as if she had been 
the ghost rather than he the ghoul. As 
they spoke in Italian, Mr. Reade could 
not understand what they said, nor, of 
course, could the old picture dealer guess, 
except by their actions, what the English 
visitors had decided on. 

“ A lie,” said he, “ and to one so clever 
and wise as you! You, who are always 
buying and selling and know the charac- 
teristics of every painter that ever held a 
brush! Me! a poor ignorant man like 
me, tell you a lie? Holy Heaven! Why 
our blessed Lady's eyes would never look 
out so tranquilly on me and you if I was 
telling you—an untruth.” 

Ugolino whispered the last word. 

“Well, true or untrue, it is a question 
of faith!” returned the lady, thoroughly 
enjoying the encounter and the kindly 
pleasure her friends had in her skill. 

“ You can't prove it's genuine. / can't 
prove it's false! | don't mind buying it 
ata fair price. That is, mid-way between 
your opinion and mine, allowing for a 
doubt either way. The picture is good in 


itself, would not disgrace the master; say 
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“Oh, that « a secret! It's not every 
one | initiate in the mysteries of Florence. 
Not |' What is the use of throwing 
pearls before swine? The great shops, 
with their extraordinary copies of the 
biggest, gauchest pictures in the galleries, 
do well enough for the wedding folks 
who rush through, and have too much 
love in their eyes afid minds to be able to 
see clear They want to spend their 
money ; the shopkeepers are hungry to 
have it. They want something to take 
back as a remembrance of their visit, not 
even knowing one master from another. 
Let them go where they like and buy 
what they like—but you, who do know 
and care for a chance of seeing the real 
thing, | don't mind showing you a haunt 
where, if there is a good thing to be had, 

you may perhaps find it.” 

Mrs. Farthingale stood now in the 
middle of the room, talking very fast and, 
as usual, convincing her guests that they 
were glad to have the favour of doing 
what she wished them to do. She never 
had a moment to spare, and she was tired 
to death of the galleries. She wanted to 
see to some business of her own, but she 
also wished to be very polite to these 
relations of hers. 

“And where is this place?’ said Mr. 
Reade, a smile slowly crossing his face. 
He was amused at his companion’s 
vivacity. “Are we to be taken there 
blindfolded and swear secrecy?” 

“Of course!” said the lady. “ Did I say 
it was my own secret? That-in itself 
was a slip of the tongue. If you want a 
secret to be a secret never call it by such a 
name, Mystery is itself challenge and 
defiance. One is bound to conquer! I 
will leave you for two minutes to put my 
things on. Ah! yes” (as Mr. Reade’s 
glance happened to fall on a handsomely 
bound book), “look over that, a crest 
album for a friend of mine. Bound to 
please me—my idea! Look over it. 
Not bad, and almost all the arrange- 
ment my own !—News, two days old!” 
(handing a number of papers to Mr. 
Reade). 

“Wonderful woman! and I knew her 
when she was an almost ugly child!” 
said Mr. Reade, as his hostess left the 
room, putting her head back to say: “I 
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shall not be long. No one ever makes 
faces at my clock!" 

On the other side of the door was the 
bedroom ; only a panel of pretures divided 
the small drawing-room from the sleeping 
apartment 

“Sighing like a furnace? You should 
leave that to your sweetheart!" said 
Mrs. Farthingale lightly, stepping to the 
side of a young girl who was waiting for 
her. 

“Ah! signora mia, he sighs more than 
I do!” said Flavia, “ but it's all of no 
use |" 

“ Then I wouldn't do it at all, either of 
you!” said the lady decidedly. “ In this 
world there is no room for waste of any 
kind, and young people like you, begin- 
ning life, should do nothing without a 
purpose.” 

Flavia measured the old lace against 
the sleeve accurately with an uneasy 
feeling that the lady was laughing at 
her, and the colour flushed to her fore- 
head, 

“ That will do!” said the lady. “ Now 
just get a needle and sew it on yourself, 
for Suntina is getting rather blind, you 
know, though the good old soul can 
do my hair and dress me out like a 
picture, can't you, Suntina, eh ?”’ said Mrs. 
Farthingale, as a stout little woman 
came into the room, having heard behind 
the door the last remarks as to her blind- 
ness. “She can’t quite see where her 
needle goes and where the scissor points 
clip, so. my lace comes off badly.” 

“Only once,” said Suntina, “and that 
was when the signora was in haste and 
wanted the Venetian Point changed for 
the Point d’Alengon, that had been 
brought from England ofly the day 
before. It was the tremble I was in, and 
the confusion as to the mistake in not 
getting it ready that sent my scissors 
wrong. But Flavia has mended it and 
it’s as good as new.” 

“Flavia can do well when she likes,” 
said the lady, her quick fingers arranging 
the lace on her velvet sleeve, her sharp 
eyes noting the smallest irregularity and 
discovering the most minute end left 
from previous tacking. “But what is 
this question of dote? I did not under- 
stand, though I heard the other day, for 
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“Ugolino Pannetti!” almost shouted the lady. 
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all the while Suntina'’s babble was in 
my ears, about nothing, as usual, but still 
distracting.” 

“Well,” said Flavia, “it’s three years 
now, signora, since I paid over my dote for 
Enrico’s exemption, before poor Tonino 
died. Enrico was married and his wife did 
not like him to bea soldier and cried—oh ! 
she cried—for ever and ever! So I said 
to the old Signor Avvocato, who had all 
the money my father gave to each of us, 
‘’Take mine and pay for a substitute.’ ”’ 

“ Did you ask Serafino?” 

“Please, my lady, I did not know 
Serafino.” 

“Foolish girl, you might have known 
that some day you would meet a Serafino 
or Cherubino, and that he would want 
your dote and have more right to it than 
a birbante of a brother.” 

“ But Serafino does not want it, please, 
signora,” said Flavia. “Serafino says, 
*I can work for all,’ and indeed he can, 
for he gets more in favour with the great 
English who go to the galleries and the 
Padrona of the Magazzino. He makes 
money. Altro!” 

“Still, he won't marry without a 
fortune ; that's quite right. What a little 
goose you were to part with yours! You 
may well sigh. If I were Serafino I should 
scold you too.” Flavia looked into the 
lady’s face, then hurried on with her work. 

Mrs. Farthingale was now seated before 
her toilet table, Suntina dressing her for 
her morning drive. 

As she raised her eyes she met. a fierce 
portrait of herself in the looking-glass, 
and she thought to herself, “ Yes, I am 
handsome; I can do pretty much as | 
like.” It was a stern, blonde face that 
could be cruel. The eyebrows were a 
shade darker than the golden-brown hair, 
and were well defined, arched almost to 
the angle that gives the expression of 
anxiety. The eyes were deep blue-grey, 
and the lashes curled and looked black 
upon the clear pale cheek. It was a face 
full of character, keen, lively, the mobile 
mouth ready to express scorn, amusement 
or defiance before the words reached the 
brilliant carnation lips. Yet through all 
this there was a certain stiff hardness 
that refused to be softened by any art of 
dress or toilette. 
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But she was not the woman to try to 
hide her character ; she gloried in herself 
and her power over others, men especially, 

Instinctively she posed in attractive 
positions, effects that struck her as pleas- 
ing frequently suggesting causes for 
action, 

Flavia was young, pretty with the 
ruddy beauty of youth. She was of the 
slender Tuscan type, with eyes black as 
sloes, eyes with mystery in them, large 
and round and wondering, like a child's 
one moment, then ready to warm and 
flash with intelligence when an idea 
pleased her and her quick brain kindled 
to work. Her small head with its coils 
of dark hair pinned in a mass close over 
the nape of the neck had never been dis- 
figured with a tawdry hat or common 
imitation of the fashion. 

Her long earrings, bright necklace and 
neat clothes showed at once the class to 
which she belonged, and her thin finger, 
pricked black from the middle joint to 
the very end told a tale of industry and 
patience. Mrs. Farthingale liked her 
and was kind to her, Perhaps one 
of Mrs. Farthingale’s most attractive 
characteristics in the eyes of her many 
male friends was her willingness to do a 
kindness to another woman if oppor- 
tunity offered. “ And this dote of yours,” 
she said, drawing on her gloves and turn- 
ing to look closely at the girl. 

“Tt was only five hundred lire, signora.” 

“ And this Serafino?” 

“Serafino is content,” said Flaviaagain. 
“It is his uncle who does not want us 
to marry. He would like to keep him 
always ‘at work for him, always, now 
that he is useful.” 

“ And who is this uncle?” 

“Ugolino Pannetti.” 

“Ugolino Pannetti!” almost shouted 
the lady. “Peter Schlemihl! the man 
without a shadow, except that he always 
seems to be the shadow without the man! 
Via Porcellana——"’ 

“No, signora. Via dei Pilastri. But 
the signora will not go to him about me ? 
It would made him angry and Serafino 
too.” 


“Heisafriend of mine. The ghoul!” 


said Mrs. Farthingale, laughing over her 
own thought. 
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Then she went away, Flavia finished 
her little task, gossiping with Suntina ; 
then she, too, passed down the stairs and 
out of the portone, staying a moment to 
look at the swift-running, swollen Arno 
and to listen to the band as the soldiers 
passed on to the palace to relieve guard, 

“Tam not sorry I did it, though Lama 
goose,” thought Flavia, “It is Ugolino 
who is angry and that is because he loves 
lis centesimi so well, I wonder what the 
signora meant when she called him her 
friend?” 

In Flavia’s simple life there was not 
much time for thinking. Even feeling 
was the companion of work ; work was so 
mechanical, even when demanding skill, 
that each hour had its task, and it was 
with a troubled conscience that she 
hurried home, 


HROUGH the streets they drove, 
rattling noisily over the stones, 
passing the picturesque buildings 

without a comment, for Mrs, Farthingale 
did not care to be a cicerone of windows 
that anyone could see, and devoted her 
whole care to sharp notes of strange 
treasures hidden within the stone walls. 

“ Miniatures,” she said as they turned 

into a narrow street; ‘do you care for 
miniatures? Not enjoy them, perhaps, 
now that the age for ‘spectacles on 
nose’ has been reached ? sut in that 
house at the end—Palazzo Fusti—that 
with the three-cornered loggia and the 
tricoloured flowers flaunting in nature 
the unnatural new views of the young 
heir (more shame for him); yes, that one” 
as they drove past; “in that house they 
have a room full of miniatures that are 
priceless—cameos, intaglios, and minia- 
tures that fill one with anger that fate 
should have gathered all the beautiful 
women into a past period, for I see none 
like them now—ethereal, yet real! Oh, 
yes, a feeling in the work which the 
photographers have driven from modern 
art. No! no!” shouted Mrs. Farthingale 
as the coachman was turning a corner, 
“not that way! Italians don’t know 
how to drive,” she said in parenthesis to 
Mr. Reade, with a grimace of disgust and 
amusement. “Take the next turning 
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and drive down to the gate, then back 
to the Pilastri, and so avoid the odour 
of the gasworks,” 

“ And what are we going to see?" asked 
Mr. Reade, 

“A small picture—a Potticelli — 
Madonna and Child; sweet thing! I 
wonder the old ghoul did not hear of 
you and come down upon you. Here 
we are,” 

Mrs, Farthingale threw off the rug and 
opened the carriage door so quickly, that 
Mr. Reade had no chance of helping her. 
Indeed she stepped across the pavement 
and rang a bell and was again by the 
carriage to hold back the door before 
either of her friends had managed to get 
out, 

“Who's there 7" said a woman's shrill 
voice, 

“Vriends,” shouted Mrs. Varthingale, 
without troubling to move or look up, 
and the click of the lock announced 
permission to come up. 

Mrs. Farthingale entered first. The 
staircase was narrow and square, short 
flights of steps with little landings, very 
dark to those who came out of the sun- 
shine. After toiling up to the third floor, 
past many closed doors, they reached a 
mall bare room where a few pictures 
were to be seen. The place was very 
poor. A few rush-seated and one or two 
old, carved, mahogany chairs, a table by 
the window and an easel in the middle 
of the room, was all the furniture. On 
the easel was a picture. A faded green 
baize covered it. 

No sooner were the visitors seated than 
the old dealer came forward, and with 
much deliberation drew the green baize 
away, disclosing a simple, innocent look- 
ing Madonna and Child, very tender, the 
large blue eyes full of the devotion of 
the man who painted it. It was ina 
handsome old carved frame. 

“ Botticelli!" said Mr. Reade with the 
reverential sigh of a collector who sees a 
prize within possible reach. “ Genuine, 
eh?” (in a whisper). 

“Genuine! Caro mio, what can one 
say? How can anyone say what is 
genuine in this world. | wonder where 
it came from?” said Mrs. Farthingale as 
much to herself as to her friends. “It is 
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a tidy little thing for a bargain. I have 
seen worse in the great galleries. That 
embroidery on the cloak—those roses 
on the knee, and the round-faced child.” 

“T notice! I notice!” said Mr. Reade 
eagerly, and by the tone of his voice and 
the light in his face his friend felt that he 
was bitten with the desire to possess it. 

“It’s a pretty subject,” said gentle 
Mrs. Reade. “I always like Botticelli’s 
infant Christs. They look so comfortable 
resting so confidingly against the mother. 
But this mother looks old—yes, too old, 
Frank, and sad.” 

“T should scarcely think the child 
comfortable,” said Mrs. Farthingale. ‘ But 
comfort and holiness never meet except 
in a bishop’s carriage.” ‘Then turning to 
Mr. Reade, “It zs a find this time. I 
can’t imagine where the old ghoul got it. 
But he'll ask a fortune for it.” 

Mrs. Farthingale racked her brains to 
find a clue as to the most probable source 
from which the picture had been brought. 
In a moment galleries, shops, poor gentle- 
men, rich collectors, village churches, 
villas scattered in the hills were recalled 
to mind, as far as her knowledge of the 
place permitted. But she had found no 
answer, when, to open the conversation 
rather than because she hoped for the 
truth, she turned to the old dealer, who 
had been watching them with keen, re- 
served anxiety, not understanding a word 
they said, and asked him where he had 
found it. 

“7 did not find it. It’s not mine. Oh, 
no! It’s the property of a gentleman 
outside the Porta Pinti. A rich man 
he was. Galleries of fine pictures sold— 
all sold! He sent for me; no—he had 
it sent to me. Yes, that was it, and he 
wanted me to buy it. Me! Asif I had 
a sum at the banker’s, when I have had 
a nephew to educate, and a niece, who 
is a poor hunchback, to support.” This 
niece, who was past first youth, stood by 
and heard the description of herself. She 
had her work in her hand—fine em- 
broidery, by which she earned money 
enough to support herself, and buy flowers 
for the little shrine in the corner where 
she prayed for patience with a gentle 
conviction that God would grant a grace 
of soul for each physical ugliness or 
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infirmity, if only she bore her grief with 
patience. 

“ Well, well!’’ said Mrs. Farthingale 
impatiently, “ then he left it with you to 
sell?” 

“And I thought first of you,” said 
Ugolino, pressing his thin hands over each 
other in a trembling, ghost-like way, as if 
in imagination he must fumble the dirty 
notes to rally his courage for the sale of 
the picture. 

“Me? troppo gentile!” said the lady 
with ironical condescension, her sharp 
eyes glancing from his head to his hands, 
and making him miserable with the 
feeling that she was reading his actions. 

‘‘The signora has the first of all the 
rich cognoscenti who come to the city. 
It was through the signora that the 
Mantegna was sold.” 

The confiding smile that claimed the 
lady as a fellow dealer was insufferable, 
and in her turn she mentally writhed and 
shivered as though she had stepped on 
slime in the dark, and a crowd of horrible 
possibilities was forced on her imagina- 
tion. 

“The beast! the toad! the serpent! 
the ghoul indeed!” she thought, epithets 
springing like sparks from the hammer 
of her wrath on the anvil of her 
resentment. 

“So you think,” she said, turning on 
him with brilliant contempt, yet speaking 
low, “that this small scrap of an old 
master—this may-be Botticelli—this tiny, 
weak, washy, dim, unattractive picture, 
which you may be thankful to get a few 
francs for, will compensate me for losing 
that undoubted Mantegna—after you had 
promised it me—price fixed—and then 
sold it to my own friends !|——”’ 

“ How can I know when the signora is 
really in earnest?” said the old dealer, 
admiring the sparkling face beforehim and 
hugging himself in congratulation at once 
having outwitted her on her own ground. 
But they both knew it was childish to 
spar over the past—was not a new object 
in view and a new buyer to be managed? 
The account between them must be 
squared some day. Now the Botticelli 
demanded all the skill of both. 

“And what is the price, my dear?” 
asked Mr. Reade, imagining this to have 
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been the subject discussed with so much 
feeling. “What do you think it is 
worth?” 

“Worth?” said Mrs. Farthingale, 
throwing back her head and beating 
the floor with her pointed little foot. 
“There—I may not betray myself. 
Honesty is so difficult where a picture 
is concerned! What is it not worth as a 
genuine Botticelli. Dare I say in the 
presence of that apothecary of a man 
(shade of Shakespeare receive my acknow- 
ledgment of your truth!) I should 
announce myself a perjured woman and 
send him mad! No other word for it— 
for a Tuscan with the sight of a penny 
beyond his reach is a frenzied being 
—either demoniac or idiotic—stunned 
with the agony of his loss. Hush, not a 
word. You do not know how to tackle 
this sort of amphibious beast; leave him 
to me.” 

““QOh, it’s a treasure, a real treasure!” 
said Ugolino, scanning his _ visitors, 
anxious to know what they were 
deciding on. “It is true type—true as 
grapes from a vine. Look now, the 
innocence of the face, the roundness, and 
the great mournful eyes! Then the 
Bambino! If I were blind, I could swear 
it a genuine Botticelli.” 

“And what does he ask for it, eh? 
said Mrs. Farthingale, seating herself in 
a very uncomfortable chair, with a rush 
seat and a back that almost leaned 
forward, as if humbly excusing its own 
worthless ugliness. 

“Well, to you I will tell the truth,” 
said Ugolino. ‘It is to be sold for three 
thousand francs—only that—and I will 
give you my reason. I told the owner a 
lie, on my conscience as a Christian I 
did. I said ‘No,no. It may be a copy 
or a painting by a contemporary, but a 
Botticelli, no! Why, you can count 
them!’ But I told a lie, for I would 
stake my soul that it is genuine, and I 
believe I could trace its pedigree—ah, 
yes, without a doubt. But the price; 
why, if he thought it a genuine Botticelli, 
it would be a sum to dream of that he 
would demand!” 

Mrs. Farthingale said nothing, but 
looked suddenly from the picture to 
Ugolino, and let her sharp eyes travel all 
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down his body and up again, as if she 
were measuring him and could see 
through his seedy clothes, through his 
wretched framework of dry skin and 
shrivelled muscles and attenuated bones, 
to the thin little thread he called his 
soul, which seemed to have existence 
only in the lips and restless fingers, and 
could scarcely have reached his eyes 
without the great pile of lies, on which it 
stood, to raise itself tothe tiny windows. 

“Two hundred pounds!” said Mrs. 
Farthingale in a steady voice, not for a 
moment releasing the wretched, wriggling 
Ugolino from her moral spear, pointed 
with her sharp tongue and barbed with 
her keen grey eyes. 

“Rather stiff!” said Mr. Reade. 
hundred and fifty. I don’t 


“A 


mind that. 


Do you not think he might let it go for 
Do you, yourself, think it is worth 


that ? 
more ?”’ 

“Three times that! 
think yourself?” Mrs. Farthingale let 
the dark lashes rest on her cheeks a 
moment and turned a face of such frank 
innocence that Mr. Reade felt almost 
ashamed of having hinted vulgar bargain- 
ing. He came nearer, stooped close, 
with his handkerchief wiped one corner, 
stood back and spoke deliberately, with 
hushed voice. 

“Tt is genuine, of that I have no doubt ! 
The tone, the touch, the type of face, the 
simplicity of treatment—I think I may 
venture to assert my opinion that it is 
genuine. Yes—you might make the 
offer. One hundred and fifty. As you 
say, it is not out of the way.” 

“Out of the way!” laughed Mrs. 
Farthingale, her well-defined lips express- 
ing pretty derision that was effective, 
but not disagreeable. “If you can get it 
for that, it is cheap, dirt cheap I say, 
and in that frame too!—That is worth 
any money—in good condition, too— 
quite an effect in your study—or lent to 
South Kensington.” 

“ Well, yes,” said Mr. Reade, “ if I send 
it there. Shall I close with it, then, or am 
I forestalling you ?” 

“Me?” said Mrs. Farthingale, “I leave 
these treasures for my friends. I must 
look and long and save for months before 
I venture any indulgence. This is not the 


What do you 
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only sour grape on the Florentine vine 
for me.” 

“Shall I give you the cheque, then—or 
to him?” said Mr. Reade, rather 
distressed by the conflict between his 
wish to possess the picture and regret in 
taking it from the lady who also coveted 
it. ‘Perhaps it will be better to have it 
delivered at the house first, eh? Unless, 
perhaps, he wants the money—or the 
poor owner.” 

The old gentleman, with quiet kind- 
ness, began to feel for his pocket-book, 
for he generally carried a loose cheque 
when on expeditions of this kind. 

“Not for the world,” said Mrs. Farthin- 
gale, putting out her yellow-gloved hands 
to stop the production of the cheque. “I 
have not landed him yet. He may come 
down to one-sixty, four thousand francs, 
you know. He must flounder a bit and 
have his run between the banks of hope 
and despair, imagining what he might 
get and what he might do with what he 
gets, till he sees his own rapacity sinking 
him below his depth, and then—leave 
him to me. You are satisfied it is 
genuine?” 

**'Yes, yes!” 


said Mr. Reade, taking out 
his gold pencil case in anticipation of the 


conclusion of the bargain. He was a 
precise man, and had his own little ways 
of managing the purchase of an old 
master, finally marking it as his own. 

Ugolino, at a glance, understood it, 
and he seemed galvanised into life. His 
features worked as if a new lease of life 
had been given to his heart, and his head 
commanded some tribute of enjoyment 
from it. Was his picture sold ? 

That Botticelli, which had so often 
nearly gone and then had been left—would 
those lean fingers really have the joy of 
turning over the dirty paper money and 
those eager eyes feast on the sweet 
numbers of hundreds, and fifties, and 
tens, and even five-franc notes, that he 
would exchange for it? A little pinkness 
came to his deathly face, and his blue 
lips turned purple, and the squeezed-up, 
panting lungs almost took a deep breath 
of self-congratulation. 

“Yes, yes, Eccellenza!” said he, tipping 
forward the picture ; for, at a grimace from 
Mrs. Farthingale, Mr. Reade had closed 
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his pencil case, and the dealer thought he 
wished to see on what material the 
picture was painted. 

“Tt is heavy, it is painted on maho- 
gany—good strong mahogany. It has 
stood the wear of all these years—not 
touched—no, not éven cracked nor eaten 
ina single place. Thick it is, too—firm 
and thick.” 

Mrs. Farthingale rose as the shadowy 
form stretched over her, like a bird of prey 
over a gallant hen who has chicks to 
protect. 

“* Now for the price!” said the lady, 
standing back against the wall—a chair 
between her and Ugolino; she conve- 
niently in the shade, he with the sunshine 
on his face illuminating each wrinkle, 
and showing the wonderful tracery all 
over his face that recorded his tiny 
graspings and desperate anxieties, 

“T have said that three thousand francs 
is the lowest that the owner will take.” 

“That is supposing that your lie is the 
truth, whereas I suspect that your truth 
was a lie, my friend!” 

Ugolino held up both his hands. Those 
eyes were too much for him. He warded 
off Mrs. Farthingale as if she had been 
the ghost rather than he the ghoul. As 
they spoke in Italian, Mr. Reade could 
not understand what they said, nor, of 
course, could the old picture dealer guess, 
except by their actions, what the English 
visitors had decided on. 

“A lie,” said he, “ and to one so clever 
and wise as you! You, who are always 
buying and selling and know the charac- 
teristics of every painter that ever held a 
brush! Me! a poor ignorant man like 
me, tell you a lie? HolyHeaven! Why 
our blessed Lady’s eyes would never look 
out so tranquilly on me and you if I was 
telling you—an untruth.” 

Ugolino whispered the last word. 

“ Well, true or untrue, it is a question 
of faith!” returned the lady, thoroughly 
enjoying the encounter and the kindly 
pleasure her friends had in her skill. 

“ You can’t prove it’s genuine. IJ can’t 
prove it’s false! I don’t mind buying it 
ata fairprice. That is, mid-way between 
your opinion and mine, allowing for a 
doubt either way. The picture is good in 
itself, would not disgrace the master ; say 
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“T told the owner a lie; on my conscience as a Christian I did.” 
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worth fifteen hundred francs, because it 
may be a Botticelli, but there’s the doubt, 
and doubt in such a thing as this is just 
what lowers the value to the price of so 
many square inches of wood—almost 
I say.” 

“Almost?” echoed Ugolino. “The 
signora always must have a little 
amusement.” 

“ Amusement! ” said Mrs. Farthingale, 
briskly. “This is too serious a matter 
for amusement. I adore a good, genuine 
old picture. To me, it is sacred, but I 
must feel that my veneration is rightly 
bestowed, and a doubt—a doubt—will— 
well . . . This gentleman would like to 
be satisfied as to its authenticity. That 
arm, now, and hand have just a suspicion 
of being copied ... Botticelli has a 
certain delicacy about the finger tips— 
eh? You agree in your heart, ah—you 
have it on your conscience, I see you 
have .. .!” 

Ugolino shivered as he met her accusing 
glance, but she took no further notice of 
him. She pointed with her card-case to 
the hand in question. 

“Charming stiffness,’ she said to Mr. 
Reade. “A touch of the far-offness that 
sets the masters apart from the world. 
Their saints and angels, Madonnas and 
Christs, all seem to have borrowed flesh 
in which to appear to men rather than to 
have any real muscles and joints to be 
useful for ordinary actions.” 

Ugolino watched their faces. Mr. Reade 
was serious, he scarcely liked this flip- 
pant talk of his niece; it disturbed 
his placid reverence for his favourite 
painters. 

Ugolino’s hope died away. He leaned 
the picture back on the easel and with a 
soft old silk handkerchief gently dusted 
the face of the Bambino. It was very 
hard to be so near the sale and then be 
disappointed. He loved the picture. Had 
it not been the text of many glorious 
dreams of money-making from the rich 
English and Americans? If only this 
gentleman would see it with the same 
tender regard that he felt for it and would 
open his purse ! 

“One. thousand lire!” said Mrs. 
Farthingale, “as a last decision.” 

“It is cruel!” said Ugolino. “The 
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poor gentleman would think I insulted 
him. One thousand lire! Impossible!” 

Ugolino thought it was the result of 
their conversation. 

“It’s not worth more!” said Mrs. 
Farthingale who had learnt not only the 
manners but the trade conscience of her 
neighbour. Her face was very placid, 
till, raising her eyes, she noticed that a 
door on the other side of the room was 
open, and through it she saw a strange 
medley of lumber in a long kind. of 
gallery at the end of which was a round 
topped window throwing light on an 
easel with a picture on it. 

““ Excuse me,” said Mrs. Farthingale to 
Ugolino, as, whispering to Mr. and Mrs. 
Reade, “the ghoul must have time for 
reflection and cannot be hurried,” she 
passed straight across the room, picking 
her way through the odds and ends of 
things that filled the place, till she 
reached the little square space that had 
been cleared for the artist. 

“Signor Serafino?” she exclaimed, 
surprise in her voice. 

“Eh!—per Bacco!—you do me _ too 
much honour!” This was the excuse for 
attempting to turn to the wall the panel 
on which he was painting. 

He was a man of five-and-twenty, 
broad shouldered for an Italian, and 
brown as a mulatto. He wore his beard 
closely trimmed round the chin, his hair 
cut straight, standing up in wavy half- 
curls all over his head. He had on a 
blouse of grey linen, like a French 
workman. 

“But me—cavo signove!” said Mrs. 
Farthingale, and those grey eyes of hers 
were so caressing and so confidential that 
the young man could not resist her, but, 
blushing like a girl, stood back to let her 
pass him and take his seat. 

She looked carefully at the picture, 
gravely, as though smiles were unknown 
to her, comparing his copy of a saint’s 
head with the original, which was on 
another easel conveniently near. 

“You paint well! ” she said at last. 

“ Prego!” said Serafino, delighted, but 
deprecating praise. 

“Yes, you can do well. It is a pity 
that you do not paint even better. You 
have studied the old masters very carefully. 















Whom do you give this to?” pointing to 
the original picture. ‘“ Buonsignori? or 
one of the countless ‘great unknown’ 
that would be bright stars in any less 
planet-bestudded heaven than this Italy 
of yours?” 

Serafino’s bright eyes expanded with 
intensity. ‘It is better than Buonsig- 
nori,” he said shortly ; “ it is good enough 
for the master himself.” 

“Is it for sale?” 

“Tdon’tknow. This isa commission.” 

“ But the original ?” 

“It is from the shop.” 

“ Find out if it is for sale, and the price.” 

“ Ah, yes, it is for sale, and as for the 
price, it isnot much—it has no value. It 
was a little caprice that came into my 
mind. I have to paint the angels at the 
Uffizi again, and it will be two weeks more 
before my turn comes. I said to Signor 
Ferruci, ‘No! I am sick of roses and 
heavenly blue—I will paint no more 
costumes, nothing pretty! Ugly things 
will soon come into fashion—I will paint 
something ugly and rough.’ I painted 
that thing he had in the window, a dark 
head—the signora perhaps has seen it— 
and it sold. Per Bacco! it sold the first 
day, and the Padrone said, ‘Paint 
another!’ but I could not, and I saw this 
thing in the gallery, where it has been 
for years, no one looking atit. I brought 
it away beneath my arm. Ecco!” 

The superb depreciation of his own 
efforts and yet full enjoyment of art in 
all varieties, gave Serafino’s expressive 
face many curious contortions as he told 
his little story. 

“ And what made you think that ugly 
things would please now?” Mrs. Far- 
thingale looked attentively at Serafino as 
she spoke. 

“The dogs!” he said quickly. “The 
little dogs! You see the square, ugly, 
fat, shapeless, snubnosed beasts the ladies 
love. Beauty! what beauty have they ? 
And then the longbacked, long-faced, 
long-eared, melancholy, crooked-pawed 
creatures that they caress. Ugly again.” 

Mrs. Farthingale’s clear laugh at the 
young man’s description of the pug and 
dachshund reached the other room where 
her friends were waiting, and the old 
dealer, who was always rather jealous of 
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his nephew and his influence on strangers, 
appeared at the end. She beckoned him 
to come to her. “I have one or two ugly 
things,” she said to Serafino; “come to 
my house and I will show them to you. 
You know where I live, Villa Chiara, by 
the Cascine—come to-morrow morning. 
I shall be at home till eleven. There are 
two or three matters in which I can see 
that we shall agree.” She laid her card 
on the easel bar, and turned, severe and 
gracious, to a new charge on Ugolino. 

It was her purse that enforced the 
argument and in the end brought victory. 
She bade him hold his hand while she 
counted out the bundles of tens and fives 
as they had come from the bank. All 
went well till they reached the last hun- 
dred and fifty—the last twenty-five. 

“IT tell you,” she said, “ this gentleman 
leaves to-morrow. Once out of the house, 
he goes to other dealers, and your chance 
is lost! It isnot an English cheque that 
forces you to wait for the money. No, 
it is really ready, good National bank- 
notes?” Then she went on counting out 
the fives—there were but four. 

“‘ Cento venti cinque lire,” said Ugolino, 
“twenty-five—would you take away my 
poor little commission, and I with all the 
expense of packing it and bringing it 
here ?—and .. .” Ugolino’s face was so 
agonised over this last miserable four 
shillings that Mrs. Farthingale gave 
herself the treat of watching the meta- 
morphosis as she by degrees collected 
francs and half-franc notes with which to 
reward him for enabling her to do what 
she called in her secret mind—a very tidy 
stroke of business. 

“Ah! I knew the signora would not 
be so very hard on a poor, old, faithful 
friend !” exclaimed Ugolino, almost kiss- 
ing the hand that had bestowed such a 
delicious pile of notes upon him; this 
last imperilled five seeming more precious 
than the hardly-fought-for eleven hundred 
and twenty that had preceded them. 

Triumphant and flushed she came back 
to Mr. Reade’sside. “ Done!” she said— 
“safely landed! Out with your pencil— 
make any sign you like on the back of 
your picture—a circle, that may mean 
truth, the eternal, or nothing. It is 
yours!” 
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FLAVIA’S FORTUNE. 


“Mine!” said Mr. Reade, a smile, as 
nearly cunning as his honest face could 
manage, lighting his eyes as he filled in 
the cheque already signed. Had he not 
heard the close contest, the last clear 
cento venti cingue live. Did not that mean 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds ? 

“ I made it one-thirty,my dear,” he said, 
watching her rising colour, “ thinking 
that perhaps the odd five might serve to 
sweeten one of the sour grapes on your 
Florentine vine.” 

“You are generous, you are too kind! 
you make me feel ashamed,” said the 
lady, with how much truth Mr. Reade 
could not guess, as, well satisfied with 
his bargain, his own cleverness in dis- 
covering for himself the price and. his 
own neat little adaptation of Mrs. 
Farthingale’s pleasantry, he turned again 
to his wife, who had been giving her 
English address to the poor niece, with 
an ordet for embroidery, paid for the 
greater part in advance. 

Altogether the visit was satisfactory. 
The picture, wrapped in the old baize, 
filled the fourth seat in the carriage. 
Serafino placed it there when the ladies 
were settled, and Mr. Reade prepared to 
steady it as they drove. 

“It strikes me,” said Mrs. Farthingale, 
bending low and whispering as Serafino 
shut the carriage door, “that your taste 
for ugly things is not without some 
exceptions. I happen to know a friend 
of yours, a little girl called Flavia!” 

“ What a good-looking young fellow,” 
said Mr. Reade. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Farthingale, 
smiling at the glowing flash through lips 
and cheek and eyes that met her glance 

as they droveaway. ‘“ They are wonder- 
fully transparent,these Italians. Thinking 
of pretty or pleasant things, they im- 
mediately reflect them.” 

‘Well, my dear, we have not visited 
Florence in vain—a genuine Botticelli!” 
said Mr. Reade, congratulating himself 
and his wife on the treasure he had at his 
side under his own hand. “ And Eliza, 
believe me, I feel that I am your debtor 
for life.” 

What could the lady do but put her 
hand on her heart and smile on him 
radiantly ? 


Il. 


T was with some excitement that 
Serafino prepared for his visit to the 
English lady, Mrs. Farthingale. 

What could she want with him? Was 
it the realisation of that. dream or fable, 
current in the galleries, of a fortune to be 
had for the taking, in the shape of well- 
paid ceaseless work for a wealthy English- 
man’s home ? 

She had said that she knew Flavia! 
That was likely enough, for Flavia worked 
for many grand ladies, but—what could 
she know of him ? 

It was the early morning, too early for 
him to present himself at Mrs. Farthin- 
gale’s door. He dared not commence 
work at home, or Ugolino would ask why 
he left it when the appointed hour drew 
near, and he could not go to the shop. 

He felt as though just waiting for the 
lottery numbers to be displayed—uneasy. 
Was he on the eve of making a fortune ? 
Or was it going to be a blank—a lady’s 
caprice—a puff of smoke? 

Quietly sauntering over the bridge, the 
sunshine setting his dusky skin and black 
hair glowing with its delicious warmth 
and brightness, he noted a figure on the 
other side, some one he knew. He crossed 
and waited. Flavia had seen him, and 
wondered whether he would come over 
and say a word. 

“ The band will play on the Piazza of 
St. Marco to-night,” said Serafino when 
the first greetings were over. 

“ What a fine thing for those who have 
nothing to do!” replied Flavia. 

“] have a great deal todo; still Imean 
to give three puffs to my cigarette when 
the light begins to tremble, and the music 
may call me to listen whilst I smoke.” 

“The first night J get a half-hour, I go 
to the godmother beyond the gate of 
Santa Croce—it is a long way!” Flavia 
sighed, and her bright eyes glanced at 
Serafino with fierce invitation for 
sympathy. 

“For my part, I love not long, dark 
roads,” said Serafino, twisting up a 
cigarette. 

“It is so long since I went, and she is 
always looking for me, poor godmother!” 
said Flavia demurely. 








FLAVIA'S 


“Every day it gets lighter,” said 
Serafino, striking a match against the 
parapet of the bridge. The bright, soft 
sunshine Of early morning threw their 
shadows into the rippling river, and 
made them seem mysteriously united. A 
boat came from under the bridge and 
glided over their shadows. Two young 
men were in it, pulling gracefully, for 
practice. They went smoothly, silently, 
the oars scarcely making a splash, so 
evenly they rowed. 

“How well they go!” said Flavia. 
“It must be very nice to be rich and 
strong, able to go where you like re 

“We poor devils have that privilege 
to the highest degree,” said Serafino. 
“Titles and gold are fetters that chain 
each hour. | often pity the poor wretches 
of marquises, counts, dukes and princes— 
not able to move a step, per Di! because 
it will be known—remarsed on! While 
we—we, you and |, little Flavia—might 





get into a boat and float down the river, 


on and on till we stopped by a little island 
with a vineyard and a church, and there 
we might land and get married, aad who 
would be the wiser but the good con- 
tadint and what would they say? ‘See, 
see, what fine sposi/ What brave fugitive 
lovers!’ ” 

“Ah!” sighed Flavia with a blush that 
extended even to her hands, clasped on 
the parapet. “ lhat can never be. Never, 
Serafino, never, never.” 

‘What a pretty song you sing,” replied 
he, deridingly. “So full of cheerfulness 
—Never! Never!” 

“Only too true,” murmured Flavia 
without looking up. 

“Santo Cielo! Are you, then, an old 
woman of fourscore and | an imbecile 
centenarian, tottering on the edge of the 
grave? ‘This is, indeed, a discourse fit 
tor the morning, with the sun shining on 
your face, and—and——. but, dearest, 
uhnere have been tears in your eyes. What 
a brute | am never to have noticed——” 

“| have not wept much to-day. It is 


nothing,” said fIiavia, edging a little 
closer 10 him, but not venturing to look 
into the face that now was full of 
tenderness. 
“It is the text of your great discourse 
of Never.” ‘Ihe gentlest touch under her 
No, 64. 
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chin by his long, brown finger, brought a 
smile to her face. 

“It is the butcher,” she said in a 
whisper, as if the stomes could hear. 
“He was with Enrico and my mother 
yesterday. He has bought a new house, 
a villasaccio, where he puts his poor beasts 
to eat their last meal, and he wants to 
marry, and he says he wants no dower; 
he would even give Enrico three francs a 


week for mother’s keep, because he 
wants no mother-in-law in the house 
with his own mother and sister and 


brother s wife.” 

“Eh, what a story! What an idea! 
What kindness! What generosity!” 
Serafino was splendidly calm, and let 
the words drop from his mouth with 
superb disdain. Flavia watched him, 
her her eyes. ‘The passers-by 
were mostly of the mechanic or country 
class, except a few officers on their way 
to the barracks ; those not too occupied 
with their own allairs gave a good 
natured, sympathetic smile to the hand- 
some young couple. 

“It is a million pities that that boat I 
spoke of is not at hand,” said Serafino, 
throwing his cigarette into the river, and 
leaning back till his shadow crossed hers, 
as though he were carrying her in his 
arms; “but I will step down to the 
Palazzo Vecchio and will post the little 
notice of our names. Let Ugolino go to 
the Inferno to loo« for a stream of molten 
gold if he will have one for your fortune. 
Per Li! Per Di! Per Di!” 

Serafino drew a portentous breath as 
he finished his speech, and his bright 
eyes seemed to contain a world of light 
and ‘lire as he devoured his little sweet- 
heart with his defiant gaze. 

“You will come and speak to my 
mother then, to-night?” asked Flavia, 
reassured and conhding. 

“ You are going to the godmother’s ?” 
said Serafino. 

“The godmother is always good to 
me,” said Flavia ; “ but oh, you must not 
come to-night for the signor butcher is 
coming with the deeds of his villa and 
. . - and that is really why I wanted to 
goaway... butthen.. . there also is 
Ugolino. What will he say?” 

“That there are two to make money 
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FLAVIA’S 


for him instead of one,” said Serafino, 
“once we are married.” 

“No, no,” said Flavia; ‘ Marietta has 
the stuff in her to makea saint—I, no !— 
I could never be a saint, let Ugolino 
be ever so hard and cruel. I should die 

not a saint no, no, die of 
hating him. . . What could be worse, 
Serafino ?” 

“Do you take me for a paper doll?” 
said the young man proudly. He had 
three striped carnations in his button- 
hole, the first of the season; he took 
them from his coat, selected one and 
gave it to Flavia, put the second back 
whence he had taken it, divided the other 
in two and dropped the petals into the 
river. An eddy caught them and they 
sank all together in the shadows that 
now were side by side. 

“ That is well!” said he, “ Aime! but 
I have an appointment to keep—I must 


” 


go. 
(Concluded 
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“And I have to go to tha English 
lady,” said Flavia, full of compunction. 
“T am late; oh, how I have stopped 
talking. Indeed, indeed, but I am 
ashamed, and she will be angry.” 

“* Where does she live ?” 

Flavia pointed across the river to the 
long row of houses that led to the 
Cascine. 

“It is the Signora Farthingale. 
says she is a friend of Ugolino’s.” 

Serafino heard, but said nothing. He, 
too, was on his way to Mrs. Farthingale, 
but it was against his principle to tell 
anyone, even little Flavia, of any business 
engagement. 

“To-night—I shall not stay’ long on 
the Piazza of S. Marco,” he said, as she 
prepared to pass on, having fastened her 
carnation in the front of her plain dark 
dress. 

“ To-night,” she replied, “I think I 
shall not goto the godmother!” 


She 


next month.) 





VIEW OF SYMOND’S YAT ON THE 


THE FINEST RIVER SCENERY IN 
ENGLAND. 


By C. PARKINSON 


(We ave indebted to the Great Western Railway Co. for the photographs reproduced 
in this article.) 


T was in the year 1771 that the poet 
Gray, in a letter to his friend, Dr. 
Wharton, described the banks of the 

Wye between Ross and Chepstow as “a 
succession of nameless beauties,” and few, 
I think, will venture to dispute his words ; 
in fact, the lower part is here designated 
as the finest river scenery in England. 
The strange thing is that it is not more 
generally known and explored by those 
at home and by our American visitors, 


despite the facile communications with 
the outer world, 


Far away, amid the mountain fast- 
nesses of Plynlimmon, and not far distant 
from the source of the Severn, the Wye 
rises at a spot called “ The Rest on the 
Stones.” Asphodels and sundews thrive 
on the saturated moorlands, ring ousels 
congregate, and the short-eared owls flit 
silently by day amongst the heather in 
search of the small game they love so well. 
It is one of the wildest parts of Wales, 
where the little rills swell into great 
rivers, rolling onward towards the sea, 
A sparkling brooklet at first, the incipient 
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stream ripples and leaps vigorously amid 
the rocks towards Llangurig. There is 
an inn here, within touch of the Rhayader 
and Builth railway, which might well 
serve as the cyclists’ starting-point for the 
tour of the Wye valley, a distance of a 
little more than 120 miles, with good 
roads throughout, until Chepstow is 
finally reached. Above Hereford the 
river is not navigable, and even the lower 
Wye is not the splendid waterway of the 
Thames. At Llangurig the waters of the 
Bidno swell the main stream, and there 
are plenty of trout in these parts for those 
who care for the characteristic spring fly- 
fishing in the mountain brooks. Some 
ten miles lower down we approach the 
neighbourhood of Rhayader, justly famed 
for the falls of the Wye, and the fairy 
glens situated amid scenery of the most 
romantic description. The Falls may be 
little more than salmon leaps, but the 
bold rocks and profuse vegetation con- 
stitute most alluring resorts, where we are 
brought face to face with the solitude of 
Nature, and the eternal splash of the water 
has an irresistible fascination of its own. 
The Marteg and other tributaries increase 


the volume of the Wye, and the fisher- 


man might find worse quarters than 
Rhayader or Builth at a season when the 
March browns and iron blues are on the 
water. Pedestrians, if so disposed, may 
strike a mountain path across the chain 
of hills to the ideal Welsh market town 
of Builth—a centre for endless excursions. 
Amongst the heather-clad hills we find 
droves of Welsh ponies at large ; herds of 
shaggy black cattle, small in size, with 
long horns and fierce expression, though 
in reality most docile creatures ; and the 
agile sheep that skip nimbly amid the 
crags like Alpine goats. The latter are 
most hardy by nature, and we may find 
the rough excavations they make as a 
protection for themselves in the hillside 
against the cruel winds and snows of 
winter time. The alternative route by 
the valley lies vid Newbridge and the 
zunction of the wild Ithon, where the 
rock scenery is of the finest, and the trout 
fishing of the best kind. Builth itself is 
typically Welsh, with its neat white- 
washed houses, animated market, and 
picturesque situation upon the plain, 


eucircled with mountainous hills. The 
upper portion of the Wye, if slightly in- 
accessible, is, in reality, easily approached 
vid Hereford and Craven Arms or Three 
Cocks junction, in connection with the 
North-Western railway. When the water 
is fairly high it is quite possible for a 
canoe to pass downwards all the way to 
Chepstow, hindered only by the owners— 
sometimes tenacious of their salmon fish- 
ing rights—for the river is not a free water- 
way above Hereford. But even where a 
man is thus challenged he can carry his 
light burden across a few fields in order to 
regain the stream lower down. Passing 
through a beautiful district known as 
Wyeside, towards Boughrood Castle, 
Glasbury and Hay, the country becomes 
less wild and more pastoral in character, 
with a splendid expanse of green hills, 
hanging woods, and rich meadows. An 
excellent road from Three Cocks junction 
passes through this part of the Wye valley, 
vid Witney and Boughrood. Sometimes 
the river is lost between the deep red 
banks and woodlands ; or, again, the 
stream wanders peacefully through green 
pastures essentially English in character. 
In the neighbourhood of Hay, Clifford 
Castle stands boldly on a terrace over- 
looking the river. It was a Norman 
stronghold, founded by Fitz-Osborne, 
Earl of Huntingdon, and is, moreover, 
said to have been the birthplace of Amy 
Robsart. The river passes into England 
at a place called Rhydspence. Offa’s 
Dyke, that great Saxon ramyart which 
defended the Welsh border from the Dee 
to the Severn estuary, can be traced at 
Byford, in the same locality as the remains 
of the old Roman encampment at Ken- 
chester. And then we approach the quiet 
old cathedral city of Hereford. The 
river scenery between Hereford and Ross 
is tame in comparison with the upper and 
lower parts of the Wye, although it is 
pleasant enough rowing down stream by 
Holme Lacy and Fawley Woods. Near 
to the former place the Lug, another well- 
known trout river, joins the Wye, and 
the salmon fishing close at hand is not to 
be despised. I know that not long ago an 
angler landed a fish of considerably more 
than twenty pounds on the bank at 
Holme Lacy without a gaff or any other 
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assistance, a proof that all the salmon 
are not netted in the estuary or lower 
reaches of the river. 

From Hereford to Symond’s Yat—that 
is, to the really grand part of the Wye, 
the distance is forty-four miles by water. 
It can easily be covered by a party—say 
in a Canadian birch-bark canoe—in the 
day. From Ross to Symond’s Yat a 
boat drawing nine inches can be rowed 
in three hours, passing Goodrich Castle, 
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from the pointed windows, the groinings 
of the chapel, and the remains of the 
banquet-hall. How the ditch was flooded 
it is not easy to ascertain ; but the draw- 
bridge and portcullis are still indicated, 
with a curiously contrived sally-port, on 
the opposite side of the castle. There 
are numerous rapids created by sunken 
rocks between Lydbrook and Kerne 
Bridge, the circuitous course of the 


stream requiring very careful watching 


SYMOND’S YAT AND WHITCHURCH, 


Kerne Bridge, and English Bicknor ; and 
thence beneath the magnificent cliffs, 
clad with ivy and a most profuse vege- 
tation, known as the Coldwell Rocks, 
with the Yat as a culminating point of 
natural beauty. Goodrich Castle is well 
worth a visit, not only for its fine situa- 
tion; but also for the Norman keep, 
without a rival in the country, save that 
of West Malling, in Kent. A great deal 
of the picturesque ruin is evidently of 
the Edwardian period, if we may judge 


by oarsmen. ‘There is little danger if a 
sharp eye is kept on the head of water 
passing through the deeper channel, 
sometimes on one side of the river, and 
sometimes sweeping across beneath the 
opposite bank. The safe rule is to follow 
the course of the stream, and to avoid 
the dense masses of floating weed—the 
beautiful water crowfoot—which, in 
places, almost hides the water. The 
Coldwell rccks are superb walls of solid 
limestone, which, before Monmouth is 
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reached, attain a height of 400 feet, 
rising perpendicularly from the river. 
The Forest of Dean extends practically 
to the banks of the Wye, and these 
woodlands lend a most charming aspect 
to the landscape. The word Yat signifies 
a gate or barrier, a fact which we quickly 
realise when the extraordinary horseshoe 
bend in the river, due to the mass of 
limestone cliff on the one side of the 
stream, is observed. The Wye is forced 
to double back upon itself by the solid 
barrier, and hence we have all the 
romantic beauty created for usat Symond’s 
Yat. Fresh vistas are unfolded at every 
bend, until the broad sweep of green 
hills away to the right, dotted with 
white houses on the slopes of the Great 
and Little Doward complete a most 
sublime view. On the one side the cliffs 
are a mass of ivy, gnarled yews growing 
from the fissures of the rock, white beam 
trees, which reflect a silvery light, and 
a profuse low-growing vegetation, with 
oak forest above. On the opposite bank 


the foreground is a blaze of golden gorse, 
with glades of bracken, and the ridge 


crowned with purple heather. As Gray 
remarks, we pass through scenes of name- 
less beauties in bewildering succession. 
Those who have the necessary time will 
do well to leave the river at Lydbrook 
(or the train if travelling from Ross) in 
order to walk over the Coldwell cliffs to 
Symond’s Yat, a distance of some three 
miles only. A footpath leads through 
the woods where spaces are cleared here 
and there at points of special vantage 
for the enjoyment of the magnificent 
views of the river below. With a sheer 
precipice at our feet, somewhat hidden it 
may be stated by the bushes, we gaze 
spell-bound at the scene. These rock- 
girt woods are wonderfully prolific with 
several of the more delicate-flavoured 
edible fungi; amongst others we have 
found the chanterelle, the morel, the 
edible hydnum, and many less generally 
recognised as esculent dainties and singu- 
larly neglected in English culinary art. 
Those who journey to Symond’s Yat 
from Ross by boat usually land outside 
the barrier of Limestone Cliff, leaving the 
boatman to bring the craft round the 
four-mile bend of the river, The inter- 
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vening neck of land is little more than half- 
a-mile across, with a steep ascent to the 
plateau of the Yat, and an equally sharp 
descent on the other side. As we regain 
the valley, the Wye scenery is at its best, 
the precipitous crags appearing only 
here and there amid the rich woodlands 
which clothe the banks. 

The village of Whitchurch lies a mile 
away, but there are hotels and a few 
lodging-houses close at hand, where a 
fortnight may be delightfully spent in 
leafy June amid all the wealth of the fresh 
foliage. The Forest of Dean occupies 
that country which lies between the 
Severn and the Wye. In the olden days 
the “wooden walls” of England were 
largely constructed from the oaks grown 
on the Crown lands of Dean Forest ; hence 
the timber acreage has been largely cur- 
tailed, although the woods are still ample, 
with enticing green drives which extend 
in every direction. We may penetrate 
into the very heart of the forest to the 
Speechhouse, or explore another route, 
by a steady climb, to Staunton and the 
Druidic Buckstone, or Logan stone, which, 
for safety, has been cemented to its base. 
The woodland excursions, in fact, from 
Symond’s Yat are endless, and we have 
seen baskets of wild orchids obtained in 
these parts, inclusive of the bee, the fly, 
the creamy butterfly, bird’s nest, pyramid, 
white helleborine and the commoner 
meadow species, that would almost vie 
with some of exotic growth for colour 
and beauty, if smaller in size than tropical 
kinds. We have spent the greater part 
of a brilliant summer’s night smearing 
the tree trunks in one of these green 
drives to attract the rarer kinds of 
nocturnal moths to the sweet fluid that 
they appreciate so well. The flash of a 
lantern reveals the insects sipping the 
nectar by means of the long proboscis, 
and a wonderful greenish light is reflected 
from the numberless facets of the eyes 
with a brilliance that is almost phos- 
phoric. The night-jars flit silently round 
our heads, and the owls shriek as if 
murder were being committed in the rock- 
bound thickets. The salmon leap in the 
river below with a terrific splash and we 
feel like guilty poachers stealing through 
the glades in the stillness of the night. 
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The sfx miles of river between Symond’s 
Yat and Monmouth passes through a 
deep gorge in the horizontally stratified 
limestones, with sharp turns in the stream 
every mile or so. It is quite an excite- 
ment to shoot the rapids to the left of 
the islet at Symond’s Yat, and those in- 
experienced in making the passage will 
probably ship water in the broken stream, 
even if they have the luck to escape the 
sunken rocks. In these parts fishermen 
areat work in their wicker coracles, throw- 
ing a fly with one hand as they scull with 
the other. Presently one of them lands, 
places the coracle over his head, and 
marches away into the hidden depths of 
the woods beyond, for all the world like an 
ancient Briton in the days of Saxon Eng- 
land. Traces of ancient races, indeed, exist 
on every side. Tumuli crown the hills 
on the Monmouthshire side of the river, 
and distinct evidences of Roman smelt- 
ing works are found everywhere. Iron- 
stone was obtained through lateral shafts 
driven into the hills from a level slightly 
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above the bed of the Wye. Furnaces 
were constructed in deep holes which still 
remain, wood having been used for fuel. 
The smelting process was of the rudest 
description, the ore being enveloped in 
clay. The slag, invariably retaining a 
large percentage of metal, has been exten- 
sively used in the West Midlands by the 
Romans, for the purpose of road-making. 
We have seen such material ten feet 
beneath the present surface excavated in 
the city of Worcester, which undoubtedly 
came from the Wye smeltings. The 
ferruginous springs in the limestone 
reveal the presence of iron oxides, and 
the stalactite caves, a mile below the Yat, 
are disused iron workings. In the dead 
waters just at the bend, is a favourite 
salmon pool, fully fifteen feet deep, with 
rapids both above and below. It is known 
as “ Martin’s Hole,” and many a fine fish 
has been netted therein. There are 
splendid bathing pools close at hand, with 
abundant opportunities for the morning 
dip. We have the recollection of two 
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ill-used ones vainly endeavouring to find 
their clothes after disporting themselves 
in the sparkling water. As one patheti- 
cally remarked, “It was not the loss of 
the clothes that troubled me; I was pre- 
pared to walk home artistically draped 
in a towel. It was the spectacles that I 
missed so much. | trod on a thistle in 
getting out of the water, and then 
wandered inadvertently into a bed of 
nettles.” Trivial incidents are amply 
sufficient to cause amusement during 
holiday rambles, a time when grave city 
men behave themselves like great school- 
boys let loose from all tasks. 

The few miles between Symond’s Yat 
and the quaint old town of Monmouth 
are certainly the finest part of the Wye, 
the wondrous effect of the varied foliage 
appealing forcibly to the artistic sense. 

The fresh leafage of early June is just 
in its prime; the grey limestones are 
half hidden by fantastic yews and the 
sombre evergreen foliage which affords 
the strong contrast to the tender verdure 
of the larches and_ young beech leaves, 
the wealth of wild cherry and the peculiar 
lights due to the silvery white-beam 
trees. The best photographs, alas! fail 
to reveal such subtle gradations of colour- 
stone. Rare birds make a home in the 
thickets, and the silence is broken by 
their joyous chorus of song or the swirl 
of the stream. The scene is so wild that 
one almost expects to find herds of wild 
deer at the water-brook, boars or wolves 
in the still glades. As late as- the four- 
teenth century beavers flourished in the 
Western country. Living in the Wye 
valley, even in these days, it would be 
easy to train otters for fishing purposes, 
as they do in Radnorshire and other 
parts of Wales. 

Constant watchfulness is required in 
the guidance of a boat through the 
rapids which beset the river between 
the Yat and Tintern. About a mile 
above Monmouth there is an islet in 
mid-stream, with apparently an equal 
channel on either side. It is the safest 
course to steer through the troubled 
waters to the left; in fact, all boatmen 
pass this way in spite of shipping a little 
water. After passing the mouth of the 
Monnow and the Trothy —a famous 
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trout stream—we find a succession of 
difficult channels at Redbrook, Landogo 
and Bigsweir ; the latter is a disused weir 
with a fall of two feet or more, according 
to the volume of water in the Wye. Here 
the boat appears to be on the brow of a 
hill of water; suddenly she darts down- 
ward, the nose going underneath the 
stream unless an exact course is steered. 
In some places a boat-hook is useful to 
keep her head straight. Monmouth is 
laden with historic memories, stamped 
with the stirring traditions of Henry of 
Agincourt, and architecturally interesting 
on account of its churches, houses and 
venerable bridge. This ancient structure 
across the Monnow, with a gate-house on 
the very bridge itself, is probably unique 
in Great Britain. Monmouth is a con- 
venient halting place, most picturesquely 
situated amid an amphitheatre of splen- 
did hills. No visitor should leave Mon- 
mouth without making the small detour 
by rail or road to the finely preserved 
ruins of Raglan Castle. It is true that 
the structure cannot rival in antiquity 
the castles of Norman or Edwardian 
date; it has, on the other hand, an 
importance of its own as a well-nigh 
perfect specimen of the later medieval 
fortress-castle, associated historically with 
the Civil War and the celebrated Marquis 
of Worcester—claimed by some to have 
first applied steam as a motive power. 
There is no better guide to this grand 
pile than Dr. MacDonald's novel, entitled 
“St. George and St. Michael,” which 
deals chiefly with the famous siege of 
Raglan. To stroll on the velvet turf 
of the bowling-green and gaze at the 
ivy-clad walls and irregular pile of build- 
ings, is to be transported in spirit three 
hundred years back in history, and to lose 
touch for the moment of the whirl and 
bustle of every-day life. 

As we descend the Wye from Mon- 
mouth to the lovely vale of Tintern 
there are many places of interest by the 
way, notably the remains of the Norman 
stronghold of St. Briavels, a castle lying 
on the high ground above Bigsweir. 
Somewhat fallen from its greatness, the 
rugged old building of red sandstone still 
retains many features of architectural 
interest. It was erected in the reign of 
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Henry I., and the warder or constable for 
the time being also exercised control 
over the adjacent Forest of Dean. The 
double tower of the gateway is still 
inhabited, the remainder of the castle 
having fallen into decay. The solid 
thickness of the walls and the huge open 
chimney are noticeable, together with a 
real dog-wheel, inside which the animals 
ran in order to turn the spit. Traces of 
the moat also remain, although houses 
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the Cinderford collieries and ironworks. 
The most charming sylvan scenery sur- 
rounds the pits, and the beech avenues 
near Coleford are superb. Continuing 
the river course, the character of the 
surroundings changes somewhat. The 
narrow defiles, bordered by sheer preci- 
pices and dense woodlands, give place to 
a more open country. At Landogo, for 
example, the wide expanse of green hill 
is more suggestive of the lower slopes of 


TINTERN ABBEY. 


have been built close to the edge, all 
water being long since drained away. 
The stronghold, in short, is shorn of all 
its greatness. From St. Briavels there is 
a pleasant walk of some ten miles 
through the best part of Dean Forest, an 
expedition open to those who can tear 
themselves away from the exquisite 
scenery of the Wye Valley. The whole 
of that country which lies between the 
Severn and the Wye is wonderfully 
fine, disfigured only in the region of 


the Swiss Jura Mountains in the vicinity 
of Neuchatel. 

The vale of Tintern, with the glorious 
early English ruin nestling deep amid 


the hills, creates a longing for the 
secluded life of the medieval monk, 
secure from the burden of a too busy 
world. Wandering through the roofless 
nave, where velvet grass has taken the 
place of stone pavements, another glimpse 
is obtained of past ages, and we can 
almost enter into the spirit of the monastic 
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THE WYE AT CHEPSTOW. 


days, when such institutions were the 
centre and precious storehouse of all 
culture and learning. With the possible 
exception of Fountains Abbey in York- 
shire, Tintern stands unrivalled in Eng- 
land for its noble proportions and 
perfection of style ; no words can do justice 
to the rare beauty of the surroundings. 
A ridge of Scotch firs, visible as a land- 
mark fiom the distant vale of the Severn 
and the Cotswold Hills,crowns the famous 
Windcliff, above Tintern. ‘The view 
from the height embraces seven counties, 
a most entrancing panorama on a clear 
day. A path descends the face of the 
cliff, through the woods to Moss Cottage, 
and then into Piercefield Park, which 
practically flanks the Wye at Chepstow, 
a truly delightful situation for a gentle- 
man’s country seat. 

Chepstow, with its fine old castle and 
hideous railway bridge—due to the 
genius of Brunel—occupies a semi-circu- 
lar position following the natural curve 
of the river. The cramped situation of 


the castle ona limestone plateau accounts 
for the curious pentagonal ground-plan 


of the edifice. The outer walls and 
bastions include the keep and the main 
portions of the stronghold, together with 
the remains of a beautiful Early English 
chapel, divided from the other parts by a 
deep cleft in the solid rock,and approached 
by a connecting bridge. 

As we bid farewell to the exquisite 
environment of the Wye there remains 
one item for comment. In the last week 
of October, or the first week in November, 
according to the season, the walk of eight 
miles from Lydbrook Junction to Mon- 
mouth reveals a gorgeous succession of 
autumn colours that, in proportion to 
the limitations of the landscape, cannot 
be surpassed by the resplendent crimson, 
scarlet and gold of the American sumachs 
and the Canadian maples. There is not 
the boundless extent of coloration, but 
the quality is superlative, heightened in 
contrast with the sombre evergreens and 
the greystones of the lofty crags. 
















Y LADY MOONSHINE sat on a 
bank of primroses, her head bent 
slightly over a book, which she 

held carefully in her left hand; in her 

right, she held carelessly «enough a fishing 
rod. A river, Spencer’s “gentle Suir,” 
flowed calmly at her feet, but though she 
now and then gave a slight movement to 
the line, she could scarcely be said to be 
fishing. Neither, for that matter, was she 
reading. As often as not her eyes were 
turned away from the book, fixed yearn- 
ingly on the Galtee Mountains in the 
distance, or dreamily upon the opposite 
bank. If she could be said to have any 
occupation at all at the time, it was that 
of dreaming, that hazy kind of thinking 
which is inclined at times to turn to 
unconsciousness: Suddenly she wakened 
up, and, as if in continuation of a line of 
thought begun in the region of the sub- 
conscious, she started to hum a tune, and 
presently to give vocal expression to the 
melody. Her voice was a rich contralto, 
but the charm of her singing lay not in 
her voice, but in the quaint caricature 
of the local brogue and a delightful 
exaggeration of the local fervour— 

“Oh, if Johnny he was here to-night, he’d 

keep me from all harrum ; 

He’s in the field of battle all in his unifor-rum, 

He’s in the field of battle, where his foes he 
does defy, 


Like the royal king of honour goin’ through 
the wars o’ Troy,”’ 
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“Faith, "tis Johnny was the great man 
entirely,” she said, looking up suspiciously 
at the sky; “I wonder if he was here now, 
all in his uniform, he could manage to 
drive away the storm that’s marching 
over the Galtees?” 

She began to wind in hastily. Suddenly 
the line was almost jerked from her hand, 
and in an accent free from all the 
exaggeration that a moment before had 
marked her speech, she gave vent to a 
little startled cry— 

“My goodness, I believe I have hooked 
the monster,” she said, “the mighty 
monster that has defied even MacGlynn, 
and there is no Johnny here to help me.” 

“Won't I do?” asked a voice beside her. 

A very good-looking young man, attired 
in a Norfolk suit, had suddenly emerged 
from. behind a clump of gorse. Half 
wonderingly, half resentfully, she surveyed 
him for a moment. 

“Well, you are at least a Johnny—of 
a kind,” she said at last. 

He was wondering how he might come 
to her assistance, when the pike put an 
end to the situation by carrying away 
the hook. 

“There, he’s gone; that’s the tenth 
hook the poor craythur has got in his 
gills,” she exclaimed, with a return to 
the brogue, “and it is all your fault.” 

“Heavens, how can you make that 
out?” 
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He was examining her face with more 
than a casual interest as he spoke. 

“You're English, aren’t you?” 

“Well, I can’t help it; but syrely that 
has nothing to do——”’ 

“Oh, how stupid ye are,” she exclaimed ; 
“just like the rest o’ yer coonthry people 
—ye nayther understand us nor our 
pikes.” 

“JT don’t understand you, at any rate, 
and that is a dead certainty,” he replied, 
trying to discover the signs of mischief 
that he knew ought to show in her 
eyes. 

“Well, the pike could not shtand the 
awful sound o’ the English accent. Do 
ye understand now?” 

“Oh, I see, but——” 

“ And as I am of the same taste as the 
pike in the matther, I’ll just bid ye good 
day. It may be prejudice, of course, in 
both the pike an’ meself, but o 

“Wait, wait,” he said, planting him- 
self before her on the bank ; “give me a 
chance—let us argue the point. Even 
granting that it was my accent that 
frightened the pike on this occasion, how 
can I be responsible for all the hooks? 
You said I was to blame for all, you 
know.” 

“ Can’t ye understand that ?” she asked, 
looking at him as if his want of com- 
prehension was to her a most pitiful 
thing. 

“T can understand that I have been 
listening to a splendid bit of feminine logic 
and Irish exaggeration,” he answered. 

“ Dear me, how very dull English people 
are,” she remarked, shaking her head 
mournfully: “ always ready to bring in 
the name of logic in any conversation, 
and yet they are the most illogical 
people on the face of their own earth. 
But, sure, since they make laws o’ their 
own for us, maybe they think they can 
make laws o’ their own for logic as well. 
’Tis all ‘own’ with the English, an’ no 
mistake, though maybe I’m wandering 
from the point. Why, can’t ye see that if 
ye had not frightened the pike away, the 
poor craythur would now be out of his 
pain? ‘Tis the difference between the 
pain of ten hooks and no pain at all, an’ 
you, Mr. Lnglishman, are responsible for 
it.” 


The struggle to maintain a serious face 
cost the young man a great effort, but he 
was able to reply solemnly, “ Ah, thanks, I 
see—how very awkward. I’vecome here, 
all the way from England, to hook a— 
craythur, and if it gets frightened in this 
way at my accent, what in the world 
am I to do? The case is very serious 
indeed.” 

“So is the weather,” she replied, looking 
up at the sky. The first drops of rain 
had begun to fall, and thunder could be 
heard in the distance. 

“Sure, if ye don’t want to be drownded 
intirely, *tis up to the house ye'll be 
comin’,” she proceeded with a great 
access of the brogue. ‘“ Maybe me . 
mother will make tay for ye—are ye fond 
of it now?” 

“ Faith, ’tis myself that is,” he answered, 
with mischief in his eyes. ‘“ The divil— 
pardon me—the divil a fonder man o’ tay 
there is in the whole of Ireland.” 

“Is it mockin’ me ye are?” greatly 
offended. 

“No, no, I assure you; I am trying to 
get rid of my English accént, so that the 
fishes and other craythurs may not run 
away at the sound of my voice. Faith, 
tis a tacher I must have, and of all the 
world you’re the only one I’d like to go 
to school to.” 

His face now showed open admiration, 
and indeed it would not be easy to find 
a fairer picture than that presented by 
the young girl at his side. Her hair was 
black, her complexion rosy, her eyes 
blue-grey under dark lashes ; her whole 
features classical, or would be accounted 
so, were it not for the goodness and 
sympathy that softened all the lines into 
something more poetical and more human. 
She was plainly dressed in homespun, the 
skirt very short, the bodice rather loose, but 
curved into shape by a belt at the waist. 
On her head was a plain sailor hat, for 
though it was only April there was a hot 
sun, and she was not entirely regardless of 
her complexion. That others were careful 
was now made evident by the appear- 
ance of a small boy, running at breathless 
speed along the bank. In one hand he 
carried an umbrella, in the other a mack- 
intosh. A message, too, was trembling 
on his lips, and as if fearing a premature 
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revelation, she ran forward a few yards enjoyment, and presently remarked to 
to meet him. himself that Miss Eileen was “the very 
“Tommy,” said she in a whisper, “tell divil for joking.” 


Mrs. Stapleton I am bringing a gentleman And now the rain began to fall in 
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to shelter, and ask her to make tea for 


real earnest, and Eileen Davoren and the 
him. And, Tommy, mind this now, I’m 


stranger walke@ on towards the long 

to be her own daughter, and she isto call thatched house, the outlines of which 

me Maggie. Do you understand?” could just be seen behind a row of 
Tommy nodded and winked with great _ sentinel elms. 
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“I wonder what you are thinking 
about,” she remarked after a long 
silence. 

“I was trying to settle the difficult 
problem as to whether my accent is respon- 
sible for the rain, or whether, on the 
contrary, 1 might not by speaking drive 
it away. There are so many things in 
Ireland I cannot understand.” 

“ For instance?” 

“T cannot understand this thunder in 
April; I cannot understand why some 
Irish girls have blue eyes, black hair and 
dark lashes, and why, having them, they 
should be so much more charming than 
other girls. Nor am I able to explain 
why on a certain afternoon, ever to be 
remembered, the heart of a plain English- 
man should begin to play tricks on him 
at sight of the perfection of the afore- 
said blue eyes, black hair and dark 
lashes.” 

“Heart? Bless me, who until now 
ever heard of an Englishman having a 
heart? Stomachs they have, splendidly 


developed ; heads, not much to boast of ; 
conceit, that breaks out into skin disease 
in the spring; feet, that average large 


elevens, but hearts—pray describe the 
symptoms in the case of the plain 
Englishman.” 

“ Oh, a kind of thumping and fluttering 
and choking, accompanied by intermittent 
rushes of blood to the head, and an 
idolatrous inclination to fall down and 
worship the gifted being in whom all 
these attributes are combined. Then— 
but pray, will you be my teacher, 
Miss——”’ 

“Stapleton, sir, Maggie Stapleton, an’ 
there is me mother lookin’ quite cross 
because I’m out in the rain. She fears I 
may catch cold, but sure it was not from 
an Irish shower of rain that I was running 
any risk, but from a storm of English 
flattery.” 

Mrs. Stapleton, a pleasant-faced homely 
person of middle age, received the two at 
the door. 

“You know what I told you this 
morning, Maggie,” she said with a great 
show of severity; “I t@d you that you 
would be much more likely to catch a 
cold than a fish, and I hope and trust my 
words will not prove true,”’ 


“Well, I have not caught any fish, 
mother, but I’ve hooked an Englishman. 
Indeed, he’s called, I believe, Mr. Plain 
English ; and, do you know, he has been 
making love to me in the most frightful 
accent.” 

“He wouldn’t be the first,” answered 
Mrs. Stapleton. 

“Now that is too bad. Upon my 
word, if you give me away after such a 
fashion, I shall get another mother.” 

“Wouldn’t a mother-in-law. do you?” 
asked the stranger. I’ve got one ready; 
the most charming old lady, with——”’ 

* An English accent,” broke in Maggie 
irreverently, adding, as she turned to her 
supposed mother, “ Mr. Plain English is 
very fond o’ tay, mother, but maybe, if 
you pressed him, he’d take a drop o’ 
somethin’ stronger while you're getting 
the tay ready. Sure, the craythur is 
cowld and wake.” 

Very obediently Mrs. Stapleton brought 
the decanter, and the stranger, not without 
paying a compliment to Irish hospitality, 
was about to help himself to a glass 
when Miss Maggie intervened. 

“No, no, sure you must not drink it 
alone " 

Here, looking a little surprised, he 
reached for a second glass, but Maggie’s 
looks of disgust told him he had made a 
mistake. 

“I mane ye must not drink the sperets 
be themselves,” she added ; “sure, ’tis to 
poison ye they’d do. Indeed, much as 
th’ English have robbed poor Ireland, we 
can yet afford a grain o’ sugar and— 
thank God—a taste o’ lemon.” 

“This is tyranny,” remarked the Saxon, 
with the air of a martyr. 

“Tyranny? Faith, ye ought to know 
all about that at any rate,” returned 
Maggie pleasantly ; “but ye’ll have to 
stand a little more of it, so that whin ye 
get home to England ye’ll be able to tell 
yer friends what it is like. Run into that 
room now, and put on a suit o’ me father’s, 
and while we’re drinkin’ the tay yer own 
can be dryin’ before the kitchen fire.” 

When he came back, the table was 
laid, and Maggie, usurping Mrs. Stapleton’s 
place, began at once to officiate. Plain 
English furtively watched her every move- 
ment, and had evidently some trouble in 
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keeping back the sigi$ of admiration, 
and something more, that struggled to 
show in his face. 

“T suppose this salmon was caught in 
the Suir,” he said, apropos of one of the 
dainties. 

“Yes, thanks to Miss Davoren, we are 
never short.of salmon,” said Mrs.Stapleton 
in reply. 

“ Miss Davoren? 
old general’s ?”’ 

“His daughter, sir; they. live at the 
great house over there on the hill.” 

“Why, I know the general well,” said 
the Englishman, “and I| have heard a 
good deal about Miss Eileen Davoren. 
She is a most unconventional person, I 
believe ; a combination of Socialist, 
poacher, and Home Ruler. Is it true 
that she pays the fine for anyone caught 
spearing salmon out of the season ?” 

“True enough, sir,” replied Mrs. 
Stapleton, “ though, indeed, it is seldom 
anyone is caught now. You see, none of 
the bailiffs would like to offend Miss 
Eileen, let alone take money out of her 
pocket. Why, sir, they brought special 
men all the way from England, but, bless 
you, in three days she could twist them 
round her little finger, and if they did 
happen to come across some of her 
poachers you may be sure they had busi- 
ness in the opposite direction.” 

“But that is an intolerable state of 

affairs,” commented the Englishman 
severely. ‘‘ As you know, every fish killed 
then means the loss of thousands later 
on,” 
“Maybe it does,” broke in Maggie 
warmly ; “but towhom? If it was not 
for what they catch during the spawning 
season, the poor people round here would 
pass the whole of their lives without ever 
knowing the taste of salmon. Let those 
who at the proper time catch the fish 
wholesale guarantee to send a share on 
here, and I'll guarantee—at least Miss 
Davoren will guarantee—that there will 
be no more poaching.” 

“You seem to have great influence 
over Eileen Davoren, Miss Maggie. I 
hope she is not as impossible a person as 
I have been given to understand. She is 
engaged to a fellow | know—Bob Ham- 
mersley of the Neck-or-Nothings.” 


Any relation of the 


Maggie’s face grew tosier than ever, 
whilst Mrs. Stapleton lifted up her hands 
in extreme surprise. 

“ Miss Eileen engaged?” said the latter. 
“Why, surely that can never be. She 
never goes away from home, and I am 
very sure that Mr. Hammersley never 
comes to the great house.” 

“It is a fact, though, all the same. 
Like a royal personage, she was betrothed 
in her youth ; in fact, when she was only 
nine years old. Hammersley saved her 
from a bull or something, and notwith- 
standing the discrepancy in their ages— 
he was nineteen at the time—they became 
engaged on the spot.” 

“* And where is Mr. Hammersley now ?” 
asked the hostess with great interest. 

“With his regiment in India. I believe 
he made a kind of agreement with the 
general that he was not to visit Miss 
Eileen until she was nineteen years of 
age. Now it seems likely enough they 
will not meet until she is twenty-one.” 

“And so it was he. I remember the 
name now.” Mrs. Stapleton spoke with 
a reminiscent look on her face. “I 
recollect that day as plainly as if it was 
yesterday. The bull came straight at 
poor Miss Eileen, his nostrils flaming, his 
wicked horns sweeping the ground. In 
another moment she would have been 
gored to death, but Mr. Hammersley—a 
fine handsome boy he was—vaulted over 
the gate and—the Lord save us! I don’t 
know to this day how he did it—threw 
his jacket across the raging eyes of the 
bull, and hung the sleeves on from the 
horns. Then he dropped the child at the 
other side of the gate, and when he had 
done it, turned round on the beast in 
such a fury that you’d think it was a 
giant out of a story he was and not a 
young boy. And he swore too, indeed 
he did. ‘Come on, you damned brute, and 
fight your equal,’ said he, going up to the 
bull, and with one hand pulling away the 
jacket whilst with the other he began to 
trounce the beast with a cudgel he had 
torn from the old gate. The bull went 
tearing away from him as if the Old Boy 
was at his heels, and then Mr. Hammersley 
stood in the centre of the road, and 
laughed as if it was the finest joke he 
had ever seen.” 
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“Ah, that was how it occurred, was 
it ?” remarked the Englishman carelessly. 
“It was then, I believe, that the engage- 
ment took place. Bob asked the little 
girl if she would marry him, and Eileen 
said she would, and not quite under- 
standing the rights of things, gave him a 
small ring as sign of the compact. I’ve 
seen the ring many a time, for Hammers- 
ley is rather inclined to boast of his 
conquest. Indeed, he is but a very poor 
creature at the best, in spite of the bull 
business. I am not at all certain that that 
was not a made-up affair between the 
bull and himself. How Bob, who on the 
field of battle is the most despicable 
coward - 

“How dare you, sir, speak like that of 
a man who is worth a hundred of you!” 

It was Maggie who spoke, her eyes 
flashing with fiery scorn, her face pale 
with anger. 

“You ought to be ashamed to come 
here amongst his friends and malign him 
so,” she went on; “no loyal man would 
do it, and no loyal woman would listen 
to it. He saved my—he saved Miss 
Davoren’s life, he saved the general’s life 
on two occasions, he——”’ 

“But he has got such a frightful 
accent,’ said the Englishman coolly. 

As he spoke, he pulled a tiny ring from 
the pocket of his waistcoat and began to 
screw it on to his little finger, looking up 
into her face the while. And what a trans- 
formation was seen in that face. Shyness, 
rapture, incredulity, certainty, and above 
all, love, chased each other across her 
mobile face. 

“It is YOU,” she cried, not knowing 


whether to rush to his side or to hide 
herself away. 

“And it is you, my darling,” said he, 
taking her masterfully in his arms. 

Something called Mrs. Stapleton into 
the next room. 

“Did you know me from the start?” 
she asked, but answered her own question 
by declaring such a thing to be im- 
possible, as he had not seen her for ten 
years. 

“Not know you, darling? Why, I'd 
know you if I were blind. Look here, 
my Lady Moonshine, as your poaching 
friends call you, how do you think | 
could miss knowing you?” 

As he spoke, he drew out a series of 
photographs, nine in all, depicting Eileen 
Davoren at various ages, from childhood 
upwards, 

“This is the last one of all. I got it 
four months ago; since then I have 
kissed it at least a hundred times a day, 
making twelve thousand kisses in all, 
and now Eileen alanna—whatever alanna 
may mean—lI want to be paid back.” 

“On your photograph, when I get 
one,” she answered. 

“ Eileen, that is a subterfuge, unworthy 
of the daughter of a general fa 

*‘ Hello,” cried a voice at the door. 
“Tommy told me there was a joke on, 
and I have come to see what it is. Ah, 
by Jove, is that you, Bob? Did the little 
colleen know you?” 

“ How could I know him, you wicked 
old dad, when you told me he would not 
be home for two years, but,” she added, 
going closer to her lover, “my heart 
warmed to him all the same.” 





GENERAL VIEW OF 


THE CROFT SCHOOL. 


THE EDUCATION OF OUR GIRLS. 


‘“ Beauty 


in Use.”’ 


By WILFRED MARK WEBB, F.L.S. 


URING the past decade no question 
has been so largely before the 
public as that of education, and 

no question has been so much disputed. 
There are schools and colleges for every 
type and class of child, but the question- 
able point is, “ Are these schools run on 
the best possible lines?” Boys are now 
taught trades and handicrafts even in our 
elementary schools, whilst the girls are 
also trained to do work which fits them 
for their positions in after life. It is, 
however, when we look at the leisured 
classes, and more particularly when we 
look at the girls of the upper and middle 
classes, that we are obliged to recognise 
the great importance of the question we 
have raised. More often than not our 
girls are sent to schools where they may 
learn as much or as little as they like of 
a certain number of fixed subjects, which 
frequently are of no practical use to them 
whatever after they have passed the 
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examination for which the subjects are 
set. Then again the sequence in which 
the subjects are taught is often quite 
wrong, some of the steps which should 
precede application to certain courses of 
insttuction being entirely neglected. 
Dancing and deportment are among the 
essentials, but very frequently physical 
culture, on which both of these should 
depend, takes a back seat. Beauty is 
what we have come to expect from our 
English girls: beauty in form, beauty in 
mind and above all beauty in disposition ; 
but in how few schools is the complete 
product aimed at with scientific precision ! 
I would take as an example of such a 
school one founded on new lines at 
Betley, near Crewe. Miss M. L. Hodgson, 
the principal, has recognised this fact, and 
hence our subtitle, “Beauty in Use,” 
which is the motto of the Croft School. 
The first point to consider in the train- 
ing of a young mind is its environment, 
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Beautiful - surroundings have a great 
influence on the mind, when it is young 
and impressionable, and consequently 
must be considered a great factor on our 
after lives. ‘The Croft School is situated 
in a district that is (although usually 
associated with the London and North 
Western engine works) very beautiful 
indeed. The school itself is surrounded 
by old orchards in which the girls spend 
many happy recreative hours. In truth 
life at the Croft School is exceedingly 
fascinating even to one who does not 
come quite as a stranger to the methods 
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and it may be said in passing that the 
girls who go to the Croft School are not 
those who will have to make their living 
in after life, and will hardly be forced by 
necessity to familiarise themselves with 
many of the things to which we shall 
allude, although life has so many vicissi- 
tudes that a genuinely useful education 
is not to be despised by anyone. 
All-important is it that pupils shall be 
able to pass on the results of their impres- 
sions to their children’; that they shall 
be able to appreciate what others have 
to do, particularly in the home over 
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of its Principals. ‘There is such a bright- 
ness about the girls, such evidence of keen 
brains without the slightest appearance 
of the blue-stocking or the prig, that one 
who is familiar with the usual methods 
of the girls’ secondary or high school 
cannot help being surprised. 

It is difficult to kuow where to begin 
when describing the work, which seems 
throughout to be carried on almost as if 
it were play—and what matters it whether 
it be work or play if all those whom it 
occupies take pleasure in it? Rather, 
perhaps, than to deal with the work of 
any one day it were better to touch 
lightly on scme of the chicf occupations ; 


which- they will preside, and to have a 
broad outlook on life as a whole. I 
have incidentally alluded to the value of 
beauty in the environment, and there are 
other matters which come closer to the 
individual that also need consideration. 
For this reason, perhaps, I may. digress 
still further for a moment to consider the 
dress in which the girls do their work. 
In the morning always, and if an excuse 
can be found often throughout the day, 
the Crofters wear a tunic hanging from the 
shoulders made of red material trimmed 
with velvet at the neck, which can be 
seen in several of the photographs, with 
a sash round the waist which falls over 
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the right knee. This tunic comes just 
below the knees and covers up the 
stockinette knickerbockers which are a 
part of the costume. All the girls, 
whether they are nine or nineteen years 
old, wear this dress, which is vsed also by 
the mistress who conducts the drilling. 

To return to the actual matters of the 
curriculum, it would be expected in a 
school where one of the presiding 
geniuses is an old student and teacher of 
the House of Education, Ambleside, that 
Nature-lore would play an important 
part; but when we remember that Miss 
Hodgson can lay claim to have origi- 
nated the Nature Note-book in_ its 
educational sense, we feel sure that this 
means of teaching voung people to learn 
for themselves would not by any means 
be left out. In fact, Nature rambles form 
no small portion of the school work, and I 
have been taken by some of the pupils to 
see the very beautiful country, the 
meadows, slopes and swamps, where 
plants and animals can be observed and 
studied in their natural home. Hand in 


hand with this work goes the drawing 


and painting of objects from Nature, of 
the landscape generally and of picturesque 
corners in the old garden. 

There is no doubt but that great 
benefits arise from dealing with Nature in 
its least artificial aspects, but in our study 
of natural history it would not be right 
or fitting that we should entirely forget 
ourselves. In fact, it is the knowledge of 
what conditions made our ancestors that 
leads us toreturn to Nature, as the phrase 
goes. When primitive man had to get 
his own food: had to depend on weather 
signs, on his knowledge of animals, his 
familiarity with the properties of plants 
for. his living, he acquired knowledge at 
first hand and the power to go on doing 
so. Now in the artificial conditions of life, 
more especially in teaching, the pupil 
as a rule waits to be filled with second- 
hand information, and during al] his or 
her life looks for instruction and informa- 
tion how to proceed. The exponents of 
Nature study see in it a cure for much of 
these evils. At the same time, as I said 
before, we must not forget the natural 
history of man at the later and at the 
present stage. Few things are more 


interesting than old customs, old habits, 
curious survivals. 

At the Croft School the revivals of 
country dances, the handkerchief dance, 
the Morris dance, even the old-fashioned 
minuet, not only give opportunities for 
varied kinds of exercise for the body 
which are not got from handicrafts, but 
they create an interest and make a change 
and cannot but have far-reaching effects. 
When I had the privilege of staying at 
the Croft not only were these dances 
performed for my benefit and that of 
other visitors, but a troupe of Morris 
dancers recruited from the young men of 
the village, in their quaint costumes and 
bells, with beribboned and rainted sticks, 
gave their version of the old dances. 

What is best in the Swedish dances is 
brought in at the Croft, as well as some 
of the games which are connected with 
them and the exercises that are so well 
known and used with great advantage in 
other schools. At this point we may say 
that any form of exercise, almost, does not 
come amiss to the girls. I chanced to 
say when looking at an old apple tree 
that some of the stumps of branches left 
from the base might from a horticultural 
point of view well be removed, but Miss 
Hodgson at once cried out, “ Why, then 
the children would not be able to get up 
the tree! ” and I asked then if the climbing 
of trees formed part of their training, and 
I was told smilingly that it did. 

Just here I might say that much fun is 
derived from the impromptu plays which 
are very cleverly got up entirely by the 
girls themselves; of these I had the 
pleasure of seeing more than one during 
my stay at Betley. 

I may pass over the more general sub- 
jects of the curriculum such as French 
and Geography, merely saying that special 
books are very carefully sought out, and 
that photographs play a very important 
part in the study of other countries. 
Particular editions of English classics 
are chosen, and, as in all other branches 
of their work, the girls take a delight in 
them. 

Of the handicrafts, basket-making out- 
doors gives facility to the fingers under 
healthy conditions. The Sloyd card- 
board work is very useful for teaching 
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neatness and dexterity. Wood-carving 
and vepoussé work are more familiar 
occupations, but there are not many 
schools where book-binding is taught by 
a practical man. I can testify not only 
to the excellency of the final results, 
but take pleasure in pointing out that 
the designs for this and other leather work 
are made by the pupils themselves. 

I said befo'e that the Crofters will 
not have to do much housework in the 
future, and therefore the waiting at table 
which each has to go through during 
part of the week, the making of beds, 


the love and labour which they have éx- 
pended on their own girls. By means of 
the Croft School Circle, whose motto I 
have put in my second title, children are 
provided with a stimulus by working 
with others, and have the advantages of 
a well-organised curriculum, without the 
strain of attending the ordinary prepara- 
tion for examinations. Lists of books, of 
subjects, of methods, suitable for any and 
every class in schools of vari us sizes 
have all been prepared, and these are 
circulated as required and questions are 
set at the end of each term on the work 
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and the exercise in the kitchen, where 
each takes her turn at cooking, will 
show them how these duties ought to be 
performed by those who serve them later 
on in their lives. Occasionally, too, 
carpet weaving is carried out, and most 
excellent rugs are the result of the 
process. The only drawback is, how- 
ever, the amount of time that has to be 
expended upon them. 

There are some people who keep all 
their good things to themselves, but Miss 
Hodgson and Miss Devonshire have 
devised a scheme by which other schools, 
and even private school rooms under the 
guidance of governesses, may profit by all 


done. 
position in class stated, so that the 
children may feel that they form part 
of a circle, with the Croft School as 
centre. 

From what has been said all readers 
will, I am sure, feel with me that such 
work as | have outlined thus scantily 
can never spread far enough, and that 
many hundreds, if not thousands, of 
children in the next generation would 
be the better if their mothers went 
through such.a training for those re- 
sponsibilities which sit often only too 
lightly on the shoulders of a modern 
woman. 


Marks are also given and the 





A Children’s Story. 


By J. LOUGHMORE. 


NE thousand five hundred and fifty- 
five years ago, there lived in that 


part of Britain called Wales, 
or Gwalia, a beautiful young princess 
named Alaeth, meaning “ grief.” 

Alaeth was so named because in a few 
days after she came into this world, her 
mother went to another world, and every- 
body in all the land around was in 
great sorrow. Her father, Morgan, was 
lord of Morganwg, or what we now call 
Glamorgan, and inhabited a lovely palace 
on the borders of the Bristol Channel, 
from which he was able on clear days to 
see the beautiful coast of North Devon. 

Though called Alaeth, the young prin- 
cess from her earliest age was a merry 
little sprite, and it was not until she had 
grown up into a beautiful girl of seven- 
teen that anything like unhappiness ever 
crossed her path. Then, as young prin- 


cesses and other girls often do, she fell 
in love. She couldn’t help it, and did 
not even know it until she saw young 
Gwylder, the son of one of her father’s 
lordly vassals, brought into the palace 
bleeding from a wound in the neck, and 
so weak that he had fainted. ‘Then her 
grief was so great that she knew there 
was only one man in the world whose 
troubles could so afflict her, and she told 
herself that she was in love. And then 
it dawned upon her that young Gwylder, 
the meaning of whose name is Modesty, 
had long looked at her with great afflec- 
tion in his eyes, and her heart was so 
glad at the thought that she, too, was 
loved, that, in spite of the presence of her 
father, Prince Morganwg, and of the big 
giant Digter, and many more of her 
father's fighting men, she stooped down 
and kissed young Gwylder’s wound, and 
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seeing this, the giant became so enraged 
that he rai-ed his big two-handed sword, 
and at one blow felled a large pine tree 
that grew in front of the palace, leaving 
a stump as big as a tea-table. The 
onlookers were much astonished at this 
outburst ; and no one but Alaeth herself 
could tell the meaning of it. She saw at 
a glance that Digter also loved her, and 
she trembled for the life of Gwylder, as 
no one could stand before the sword of 
the giant. But the old healing woman 
now came and dressed the wound of the 
youth, and giving him a cordial of some 
kind, soon brought him back to himself. 
Now when Gwylder opened his eyes 
he did not ask where he was, as is the 
habit in novels, but looked up into the 
face of the princess, and said—* Alaeth !”’ 

Then the giant grew furious once 
more, and if it were not for the presence 
of the king, would have slain his rival 
on the spot. But being a man of violent 
temper, as his name, the English mean- 
ing of which is “ danger,” denoted, he had 
to find some outlet for his rage, so with 
another swing of his sword, he hewed 
down another tree, swearing by all the 
poets in Gwalia, of which, even at the 
present day, there are fifteen thousand, 
that no man other than himself should 
ever wed the fair Alaeth. 

Hearing this, the king, who feared the 
giant, was much troubled, as he had 
promised the hand of his daughter to a 
very noble prince living in that part of 
England at present known as Shropshire. 

Digter was not only the strongest man 
in all the land, but he had a large 
number of followers, and was powerful 
enough to-overcome even the king’s own 
army. So, as I have said, the poor king 
was much troubled, and beckoning to 
his daughter to follow him, he entered 
the palace. 

“What is the meaning of this, Alaeth ?”’ 
he asked as soon as they got inside. 
‘“Have you ever given any encourage- 
ment to this Digter?” 

* Never, sire,” answered Alaeth. ‘1 
hate him even more than | hate other 
bad men.” 

“That is well, for you know I have 
promised your hand to my friend and 
ally, Prince Bwyell.” 
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“fT can never marty him, sire, as I 
have this day discovered that I love 
young Gwylder, and him alone can I 
wed.” 

Great wrath showed in the king’s face, 
but he loved his daughter dearly, and 
did not wish to cause her grief by speak- 
ing the thoughts that came into his 
mind. That very night he thought of a 
plan by which he hoped to be able to 
get rid, not only of the giant, but of 
Gwylder. A prince from Dolgelly, the 
vale of Oaks, had long been threatening 
his territory, and he thought this would 
be a favourable moment to send an army 
up north to punish the haughty enemy. 
This army he would put under the 
léadership of Digter, promising him the 
hand of Alaeth should he return in 
triumph. But he had made up his mind 
that the giant should never return, nor 
should Gwylder, whom he also intended 
to send with the expedition. He knew 
that the giant would get rid of his rival, 
and he—the king—would take measures 
to bring about Digter’s death, before he 
could return to claim his reward. It 
will be seen that the king was not a 
good man, but in this he was not 
singular, as from the beginning of the 
world up to the present day there have 
been bad men of all kinds in the world. 
Knowing the fate in store for him, King 
Morgan did not prevent his daughter 
from seeing Gwylder during his illness, 
thoygh if he had known how the young 
people promised day after day to be 
faithful to each other for ever, he would 
have been much enraged. 

In the course of a few weeks, Gwylder 
completely recovered from his wound, 
and was ordered by the king to go with 
the giant to the north to attack the 
Prince of the Oak Vale. 

The princess was greatly troubled, and 
with tears in her eyes asked her father 
not to send the youth away. But the 
king, who had his own ends to serve, 
refused to listen to her prayers. She felt 
then that not only was her lover's life 
coming to an untimely end, but that she 
also had little more of the world to see. 

Gwylder, for his part, though in many 
ways a modest and retiring youth, was 
very brave. But he knew full well that 
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the giant had made up his mind to kill 
him, and that he should have to be very 
wide awake if he ever returned alive to 
Morganwg. 

One evening, sitting on the rocking 
stone overlooking the place now called 
Pontypridd—the Bridge of Beauty—he 
saw one‘of the stones forming the 
cromlech turn into a little man, not 
much bigger than the horn with which 
he was accustomed to draw his men 
together. Gwylder was much astonished, 
though not the least bit afraid. Still, 
he did not like to be the first to 
speak, and he waited patiently 
whilst the little man, with arms 
akimbo, stood looking at him 
inquiringly. The silence was so 
long preserved, that in the end it 
became, what the story books 
called, painful, and Gwylder could 
hold out no longer. 

“What is it that you want, my 
brave little fellow ?” he asked. 

“Ah, lam 
glad __ that 
you have 
spoken, 
Gwylder,” 
he answer- 
ed; “I was 
getting so 
annoyed at 
your silence 
that I was ; 
on thepoint ‘ag 
of turning BY nt Da 
back into a Af ve nl 
stone and | | i \ 
leaving you ANT 
to your fate.” 

“My fate!” asked Gwylder; “Do you 
wish to help me, then, and what do you 
know about me?” 

“| know everything ; and 1 know how 
you were thinking just now how you 
could get rid of Digter without killing 
him in cold blood. You might be able 
to get a chance of murdering him in his 
sleep, but you do not wish te be a mur- 
derer. Well, 1 have no love for Digter ; 
lam your grandfather's great-great-grand- 
father, whom his grandfather's great-great- 
grandfather, to complete the circle of his 
cromlech, turned into a stone, and I want 
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to revenge myself upon him. Go with 
Digter, then, to the north, and take with 
you this rod, which is a root of the oak 
that grew over the ashes of the witch of 
Llanishen, and every night, after he goes 
to sleep, you must manage. to touch 
Digter’s nose with it. Do you promise?” 

“Yes, I promise,” said Gwylder, still 
very much surprised. 

Scarcely had the words left his lips 
when the little man vanished. For five 
full minutes Gwylder sat there as one 
dazed, the huge stone rocking beneath 

him. If it 
=] were not for 
es the rod 
which he 
still held in 
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would have 
believed 
that it was 
all a dream, 
and that no 
such an od- 
dity as the 
little man 
had ever 
been seen on 
this earth. 

He _ rode 
back to the 
king’s _ palace, 
thinking deeply, 
but keeping a 
firm grip on the 
rod. He was to 
start out for the 
north on the morrow, and, he 
said to himself, there could be no harm in 
touching the giant’s nose with the rod. 
At any rate, he would try and see what 
the result would be. 

rhe princess was very sad as she saw 
her lover ride forth, thinking that she 
would never see him again, and telling 
herself that now indeed was she rightly 
called Alaeth. But Gwylder kept a firm 
hold over himself, and told her that he 
would be’sure—certain—to return. Some- 
how the rod, which he carried concealed 
beneath his cloak, gave him confidence, 
‘and he waited impatiently for the night 
to come, so that he could carry out 
the instructions of the little man of 





Pontypridd. As things turned out, he 
had to sleep so close to the giant that he 
was able to reach over and touch the big 
nose with the root of the oak. Then he 
went to sleep 

He was awakened in the morning by 
hearing the giant swear by all the Druids 
and the bards in Wales that he had been 
bewitched ; and truly he presented a very 
queer sight. His nose had grown an inch 
during the night! He was roaring like 


a mad bull, and, as he caught sight of 
his reflection in a stream of clear water 
his rage was so terrible that no one dare 
But when he found out 


come near him. 
that he could 
get little or no 
food into his 
mouth, things 
became - still 
‘worse. Digter, 
like most 
other giants, 
had an enor- 
mous appetite, 
and on this 
occasion it 
took him five 
hours _ before 
he could par- 
take of 
enough. When 
the meal was 
over he be- 
came a little 
quieter; but 
who could de- 
scribe his rage 
on the morning after, when he found 
that the length of his nose was increased 
by still another inch! Though many 
of his fighting men laughed heartily when 
they were out of his sight, there was 
generally a solemn hush over the camp, 
each man looking as if he expected 
something terrible to happen. And 
something did happen; for next day 
his nose hung far below his chin, and the 
chief cook told him plainly that it would 
be impossible to feed him. Still, by an 
effort, and by means of a tube made from 
an elder bush, he was enabled to partake 
of some nourishment; but when, on the« 
morning of the fourth day, it was seen 
that his nose had still continued to grow, 
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all hope was abandoned—Digter would 
have to die of hunger. 

Now, at this point, Gwylder began to 
grow sorry for what he had done; he 
could not bear to see even an enemy 
starve before his eyes, and he suggested 
to the giant’s principal attendant, that 
the inelegant and unnecessary addi- 
tion to the nose might be cut off. 
The servant, in fear and _ trembling, 
proposed this to his master, and the 
giant, whose hunger and thirst were 
great, at once agreed. The most skil- 
ful swordsman in the band cut four 
inches off Digter’s nose, and an old Druid 
skilfully stop- 
yed the blood. 
The giant was 
himself again, 
and in honour 
of the occasion 
ordereda great 
feast in camp. 

In those days 
the drink of 
the nobles was 
mead, made 
from the honey 
of the bees, 
and all drank 
largely that 
night; so 
much, indeed, 
that the whole 
camp slept far 
into the morn- 
ing. When 
Gwylder saw 
the giant he was surprised to notice 
that his height had gone down fully four 
inches. What could it mean? Ah, yes, 
he began to see now; for every inch cut 
off Digter’s nose, his height would 
decrease by an inch! That night 
Gwylder applied the rod once more, and 
with the usual result. For four days the 
thing went on, until part of the nose had 
to be again cut off. The giant lost another 
four inches in stature, but the queer thing 
was that his body seemed to be swelling 
out sideways. This went on for three 
weeks, at the end of which Digter pre- 
sented such a curious figure, that all the 
soldiers laughed at him. He was three 
times broader than he was long, and there 





was not a door in any palace or castle in 
the land through which he could pass. 

The two-handed sword, which he would 
still carry, was twice as high as himself ; 
and altogether he looked such an oddity, 
that, by common consent, the command 
was takenfrom him and given to Gwylder, 
who led on his troops to victory. 

Six months later the young lover 
returned in triumph to the Palace of 
Morganwg, and the king, hearing on all 
sides such flattering accounts of his valour, 
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had no longer the heart to refuse him the 
hand of Alaeth. As for the giant, he 
threw himself into the Bristol Channel, 
but so bulky was he that he could not 
sink, and after floating about on the 
water for some days he landed on a lonely 
island far away from home. He had 
always been so proud of his great strength 
and height, that he was rather glad that 
he could live away from everybody, and 
never made an attempt to return to 
Gwalia. 


iN 





CUPIDITY. 


WILLIE (fo Grandmama, who has ist given him sixpence): ‘*‘Gran'’ma, when I’m growed up, will 


you marry me?” 





Dramatis Persone.—HeE, a young journalist of somewhat distingué appearance. 
SHE, a vivacious girl of eighteen, occupied in working art embroidery for a West 


End establishment. 


Scene.—A four-storey house in Bohemian London. 


Scene I, 

He (going upstairs with the heavy step 
of a tired man): One more flight! These 
terrible lodging-house stairs never seem 
to come to anend. By Jove! I’m dead 
beat. And they say that Heaven is still 


higher; well, I shall never get there, 
that’s certain, though I deserve to right 


enough. (Stops and looks out of landing 
window.) What a magnificent night it 
is! Just the sort for a walk along the 
Embankment. Well, I can’t have that 
pleasure now, or my copy won't be ready 
to-morrow for Polite Society, that estim- 
able journal for young ladies. No copy, 
no coin; and I must have some of the 
latter by to-morrow. Come, my good 
fellow, go and write your thousand words 
about the costume of the beautiful Lady 
Cutadash, and the flirtations of the 
gallant Lord Nautiboy. It won’t do to don 
evening clothes for nothing. (He resumes 
the ascent, reaches his landing at the top 
of the house, and puts the key in the lock of 
his room door.) Oh, Lord !—here’s a go! 
The door won't open ; there’s something 
up with the lock. (Tries in vain fo turn 
the key.) No, it’s no good. Confound it 
all! Am I to be shut out of my own 
rooms? I vow in future I will leave it 
open day and night, absent or present. 
It’s too absurd to come and break one’s 
nose against one’s own door! And how 
about my article for Polite Society and 
the necessary cash for to-morrow ? 


(Beats the door with his fist and continues 
aloud.) Open, will you, stupid! Con- 
found the door! the lock’s hampered, 
hampered, hampered. (A soft melodious 
laugh makes itself heard.) Oh, so some- 
one thinks it’s funny! Bah! It’s only 
that idiot of a neighbour of mine on the 
right. No, certainly there’s no way of 
opening this wretched door. This bit of 
iron ventures to have whims like a 
duchess! If the concern enly belonged 
to me, I'd assassinate it. Do you hear, 
thing? (Beats the door again; the silvery 
laugh is once move audible. He ceases 
apostrophising the door, and looks vound 
astonished.) Oh! so it isn’t that idiot on 
the right! He hasn't so pleasant a laugh. 
It must be the lady on the left making 
fun of me. Just like a woman to laugh 
at a poor devil in a fix! 

(Aloud, approaching the door on his left): 
I say, you in there; if you were a man 
instead of a woman, you would have to 
answer for laughing like that. But as 
you are a woman instead of a man, I will 
forgive you if you will come and hold a 
light while I try and open my door. You 
are not in bed, are you? 

(She opens the door, and appears smiling, 
lamp in hand.) She: Can I do anything 
for you, sir ? 

He (his anger suddenly vanishing) : 
Good evening, fair neighbour. It’s really 
too bad to*trouble you. But you are 
evidently kind and charming. You look 
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nice enough to eat; if only you were a 
peach 

She: Another word, sir, and I shall 
return to my room and leave you to open 
your door as best you can. Come, make 
use of my light. Why do you look at 
me so? Really, you are unbearable! 

He: Oh, that’s nothing. I shall seem 
much more so when you know me better. 
You can’t live four-and-twenty hours 
with me without wanting to poison my 
soup. 

She: But I haven’t the slightest inten- 
tion of living four-and-twenty hours with 
you. My only intention at present is to 
leave you to your own resources, if you 
don’t want my assistance. Now, for the 
last time, do you wish me to light you? 
Yes, or no? 

He: You are quite right, fair neigh- 
bour. I’ve no business to bother you and 
hinder your work—for you are working, 
aren’t you? I apologise for having inter- 
rupted you. It’s rough ona girl like you 
to have to work. But I'll try and be 
good. To prove my sincerity, | beg of 
you to see if youcan open my door your- 
self ; you may succeed 
where I have failed. 
I also have to work 
all night, and my tools 
are shut up in my room. 

She (taking the key 
and trying the lock): 
Your tools? What are 
you, then? A cobbler, 
a tailor, or a tinker ? 

He: Oh, that’s only 
my way of putting it. 
I only require a pen, 
paper, and ink. 

She; Ah! Then you 
are a 

He: Justso. Isthat 
satisfactory, fair neigh- 
bour ? 

She: Oh, it’s all the 
same to me! You are 
right though about your 
lock ; it’scertainly’ham- 
pered. Are?you! quite 
sure that’s your key ? 

He: My key! and 
whose key do Ff you 
suppose it should be ? 


She: Oh, how should I know? But 
sometimes one takes someone else’s—by 
mistake, 

He: But I don’t know any “someone 
else.” (In adoleful voice) I'm quite alone 
in the world, fair neighbour, quite alone. 

She (sympathetically): Alone! - Poor 
fellow! I know what it is to be alone 
in the world. But what are you going 
to do to get into your room ? 

He: It seems to me there is only one 
thing to be done, and that is, not to get 
into it at all. 

She: But what will you do? 

He: Why not go into yours? 

She (drawing back quickly): | wander 
what next ! 

He: Well, haven’t you a little ink, 
some paper anda_pen to lend me? And 
couldn’t you let me have a corner of your 
room? I swear I'll be good; I must have 
a thousand words ready to-morrow morn- 
ing for Polite Society. 

She (raising hey lamp so as to enable her 
to look straight into his face): You are 
asking me something very unusual, and I 
certainly ought to refuse. But you seem 
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sincere, and you want to work; I am 
working myself; for that reason I con- 
sent. I have a small table at your 
service, as wel] as light, pen, ink, and 
paper. Socome in—and mind you be- 
have sensibly. 
He: I'll do my best at any cost. 
(They enter her room together.) 


Scene II. 


(She, seated at her work, busily occupied 
with an elaborate piece of art embroidery. 
He, at a table in the corner of the voom, 
with the writing materials before him, and 
vainly seeking to collect his thoughts.) 

He (looking about him): What a charm- 
ing little room you have here! Nothing 
vulgar, nothing wanting in taste; signs 
everywhere of a woman’s dainty touch 
and sense of elegance. How different 
from my wretched, comfortless, bachelor 
apartment! This is a very paradise, 
presided over by the sweetest feminine 
deity: Venus in an attic, somewhere near 
Heaven; for a throne, that exquisite 
little white bed in the opposite corner ; 
and for sole subject, me! Ah, I begin to 
lose my head at the thought. 

She (severely, and without pausing in her 
work): It's not right of you to talk like 
that. You promised me not to utter a 
word, but to devote yourself to work. 
And here you are breaking your promise 
directly. 

He (vepentantly): Oh, forgive me, fair 
neighbour! If you only knew how | 
hate writing for Polite Society, and how 
badly they pay, and how delightful it is 
to look at you and see your sweet smiling 
face. Ah, if you only knew! 

She: But I don’t know and don’t wish 
to. I merely perceive that you are lazy, 
and don’t mean to do anything. And 
that way you will always be poor, unless 
you are independent of your work. 

He: Independent! Good Heavens, 
what next! But thanks for recalling me 
to myself. I won’t look in your direc- 
tion ; it distracts my mind too much. I’m 
going to work hard. 

(He begins to write furiously. She calmly 
continues her work.) 

“Those of our readers who. were 
present last night at the magnificent 
reception of the Duchess of Broadlands 


must have been charmed with the ex- 
quisitely beautiful gown worn by the 
hostess’s daughter, Lady Cutadash. For 
the benefit of those who were not so 
fortunate as to be there we will try to 
give such a description of it as our 
inadequate pen can afford. Imagine a 
bodice and train of the palest rose-pink 
satin, with a brocaded design of small 
pink flowers and tender green leaves F 

Oh, Lord! It sounds like a pastoral 
poem. But no wonder I use poetic 
language in such an atmosphere as this. 
How can I be wanting in inspiration with 
so sweet a nymph presiding over my 
thoughts? I declare I could write poetry 
by the yard just now. How would this 
do, for example ?— 


My mistress is a damsel fair, 
A thousand graces deck her hair ; 
At times she smiles on me. 
But when, emboldened by the sight, 
I seek a kiss, she takes to flight ; 
Oh, why is love so coy a sprite, 
So void of constancy? 


That’s really not bad, is it, fair neigh- 
bour ? 

She: I think you would do better to 
continue your work, my friend. 

He; As you are the muse that inspires 
me, fair neighbour, I don’t think you 
ought to find fault with my verse. Now, 
what do you think of this ?— 


Her sparkling eyes, twin stars of love, 

My inmost soul with longing move, 
Oh, sweetheart, smile on me! 

A rosebud mouth adorns her face, 

Her bosom’s soft round lines I trace, 

And, tracing, almost must embrace 
The scarce-veiled fantasy. 


She: I think I have made a mistake in 
having compassion on you, and extending 
my hospitality to one who can abuse it ? 

He: Oh, don’t be so severe. But again 
you are right, as you always are. I’m 
going to work now in good earnest. 

(He resumes his writing, and continues 
diligently till dawn begins to appear.) 

He (throwing down his pen, and rising 
from his seat): Well, that will have to do 
for the young lady readers of Polite 
Society. Fair neighbour, I’m afraid I’ve 
bored you terribly. I’m an idiot; I’ve 
known that for some time, but it has 
never troubled me till now. I’ve annoyed 
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you with my bad verses which escaped 
me, I know not how. But you are kind 
and compassionate ; so | throw myself on 
your mercy. (Pleadingly.) You will for- 
give me, won't you ? 

She: You have been behaving much 
better lately, so I suppose I must. (Rais- 
ing her eyes to his with a smile.) Yes, I 
forgive you. 

He: Then you won't object to con- 
tinuing’ our acquaintance? We shall 


be very good friends, as well as neigh- 
bours. If you will let me, I shall knock 
at your door some time, and leave you 
tickets for the theatre. Or, perhaps 
better still, you will consent to go some 
evening with me, Miss——? 

She: Bingham—Flora Bingham. And 
you? 

He: My name is Gilbert Payne. You 
will come with me then, Miss—Flora ? 

She: 1 don’t know—perhaps—some 
time 


He: Well, good-bye, for the present, 
Miss Flora. 

She (with a laugh in her eyes): Good- 
bye—Mr.—Gilbert. 

He (pausing at the threshold) : Why not 
go to-night? We desire a treat after 
being so diligent. You won’t be working 
late, will you? 

She: Not this evening, Mr. Gilbert. 

He: Then I shall call for you at six 
o'clock.. So au revoir. 


“It is not right for you to 
talk like that.” 


Scene III. 

(Sixteen hours later—on the landing out- 
side their vooms.) 

He (tenderly): Well, Flora, are you 
sorry we went ? 

She: Oh, Mr. Gilbert! I’ve never 
enjoyed myself so much. Good-night. 

(As he takes her outstretched hand he 
looks straight into her eyes, and with a 
sudden impulse puts his arm round her 
waist, draws her to him, and kisses her 
tenderly, she half resisting.) 
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MONTHLY MATTERS MUSICAL. 


By GEORGE CECIL, 


BONCI AND BEL CANTO: MISS ETHEL SMYTH’S “ THE WRECKERS”: RECENT 
CONCERTS: ACTIVITY IN ENGLISH OPERATIC CIRCLES, 


RECENT musical events include Signor 
Bonci’s Covent Garden ventrée—which 
took place early last month. 
Owing to the distinguished 
tenor’s engagement to take 
part in the special performances at the 
Hof Oper, 
Vienna, in 
comm’emora- 
tion of the aged 
Em peror’s 
Jubilee, he 
could not ac- 
cept the Syndi- 
cate’s pressing 
invitation to 
sing at the 
Gala perform- 
ance here, nor, 
indeed, to 
appear during 
May.  Fortu- 
nately, for 
those who only 
care to listen 
to the best 
singing, he is 
now installed 
at the Royal 
Opera for the 
remainder of 
the season. 
He has sung 
Il Duca (in 
“Rigoletto”) 
and Edgardo 
with the per- 
fect art and 
finish which 
invariably characterise his work, while 
the neatly executed grace notes, with 
which he so often embellishes his upper 
notes, add to their brilliance and effec- 
tiveness. It appears that the great tenor, 
having become enamoured of _English 
country life, contemplates purchasing a 
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Bonci andi 
bel canto, 





SIGNOR BONCI, 


As Lionello in ‘* Marta.”’ 


property near London. He also intends 
devoting a part of his rare leisure to 
founding the Bonci School of Singing— 
at which the method handed down by 
Porpora (and Bonci) will be taught. 
There are few singers (even successful 
ones!) who 
would not be 
the better for 
a course of in- 
struction at 
the proposed 
Scuola, 

Miss Ethel 
Smyth, acting 

upo 

Ethel thead- 
Smyth’s V 1c € 


“The of Mr. 
Week Beer, 
bohm 


Tree and other 
experienced 
people, has de- 
cided to give 
“The Wreck- 
ers” in stage 
form at a Lon- 
don theatre 
next autumn. 
The original 
and masterly 
orchestration 
and the dra- 
matic plot 
augur well for 
the success of 
the scheme, 
while the 
voice parts contain many melodious 
phrases. Happily, Miss Smyth writes for 
the heart—as well as for the head; she 
does not (after the manner of the modern 
composer) annoy one with musical prob- 
lems. It is not necessary to hear “ The 
Wreckers” two or three times before 
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MISS ETHEL SMYTH. 


Composer of ‘‘The Wreckers.” 


grasping the inmost meaning of the 
music. 

Recent concerts have included several 
which, however much they may have 
benefited other persons, can- 
not have advanced the givers’ 
interests. Fortunately asmall 
percentage were quite justifiable. Amongst 
the last-named was Herr Heinemann’s 
vocal recital—which showed the German 
baritone to be a master of the art of 
colouring with the voice. That the 
audience was mostly composed of profes- 
sional performers and others who had 
received “‘ complimentary ” seats, reflects 
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Recent 
Concerts, 


[Elliott & Fry. 
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little credit on so-called Musical 
London. Mention also may be 
made-of Miss Eugénie Bolland’s 
concert. The young singer 
wisely included in her pro- 
gramme Mozart’s seldom heard 
aria, “ Non piu di Fiori,” and, 
by way of contrast, Fonte- 
nailles’ pretty trifle, ““ Obstina- 
tion.” Further variety was 
provided by a number of unin- 
spired ditties by Mr. Landon 
Ronald and others of his kidney. 
Doubtless Miss Bolland will 
know better next time. 

Mr. Walter van Noorden, 
Director of the Carl Rosa Opera 

Company, will, dur- 
Activityining the Autumn 
—_ tour, revive Verdi's 
ircles ‘“ Forza del Destino.” 
With a view to 

making the company even 
more attractive than before 
he has engaged Miss Beatrice 
Miranda and other ladies who 
have the good fortune to be 
talented, young, and pretty. 
Truly, Mr. Van Noorden is a 
far-seeing impresario. The 
“Carl Rosa” principals ap- 
peared at a recent “Sunday 
League” concert, the house 
being sold out days in advance. 

Most opera singers are ac- 
companied on their travels by 

. an inseparable com- 
os panion. Some pos- 

sess a husband, or a 
wife ; others delight in the con- 
genial ‘society of a cat, a parrot, or a 
pampered hound. Signor Zenatello, 
however, is satisfied with the agreeable 
companionship of his big brother—who 
is a noted professor of the violin. They 
seldom are apart. 

Thanks to the “talking-machine,” 
those who are debarred from “ assisting 
at a Covent Garden perform- 
ance can listen to the most 
delightful music without stir- 
ring from the depths of an arm-chair! 
For some years past, it has been possible 
to hear the finest singing in the world 
by means of.the indispensable “disc.” 
H 


Opera at 
one’s elbow! 
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Recently, “records have been made (by 
extremely capable artists) of the delicious 
“Dai Campi dai Prati,” “Il Sogno”— 
from “ Otello,” the ever fresh “ Vallons 
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Phonograph Company,-these, and many 
another record, await music-lovers who, 
so to speak, like to have opera on the 
premises. 


MDLLE, MIRANDA, 


Who pays her third visit to Covent Garden, has recently 
.been decorated ‘' Officier d'Academie.” 


de l’Helvétie,”,“‘ Deh ! vieni alla finestra,” 


the terzetto from “La Forza Destino,” 


“Largo al factotum,” and a score of 
airs and duets which delight the senses. 
Thanks to the enterprise of the Columbia 


me 


The annual concert -in aid of the 
Italian Hospital takes place 
at the Queen’s Hall on July 
7th. The pick of the Covent 


Garden singers will appear at it. 


A Coming 
Concert, 


# 
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NOTES. 


By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A., A.LA.E, 


N event of great interest to motorists 
is the announcement recently made 
that H.S.H. Prince Francis of Teck 

has accepted thechairmanship of the Royal 
Automobile Club, vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. C. D. Rose, M.P. ‘The late 
chairman did a great deal of work during 
his term of office, and it was owing to his 
able interposition that certain bitternesses 
in the automobile world were overcome. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Rose sustained a 
severe bereavement a few months ago, 
which naturally affected him considerably, 
so that he felt unequal to undertaking so 
much public work. Motorists will be 
nlled with gratitude for his kindly services 
while deploring the cause that has led to 
his resignation. 

The Club is fortunate indeed in having 
so distinguished a chairman for 1908 as 
the Prince of Teck, whose experience in 
affairs political and martial makes his 
offices the more acceptable. With his 
wide knowledge of men and things and 
his faculty for organising, the Prince will 
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MISS VESTA VICTORIA ON HER ARGYLL CAR. 


be of great assistance to the barque of the 
R.A.C. as it sails the, by no means peace- 
ful, waters of the present season. 
So great an outcry has recently beenmade 
against furious driving that much bitter 
feeling has been stirred up in 
~ A.A. the public mind against motor- 
olicy. ars 7 
ists. Though it is the minority 
only who are inconsiderate of other people, 
the delinquents are numerous enough to 
cause the whole movement to receive so 
bad a nameas to bring innocent and guilty 
alike into bad odour. That something 
should be done to enforce careful driving in 
every case has long been felt, but things 
have drifted on till a crisis has arrived. 
The Automobile Association have decided 
to make use of their elaborate system of 
road scouts with a view to stopping all in- 
considerate driving. When a motorist is 
found handling his car in a manner 
calculated to annoy or endanger other 
people, a letter will be sent to him point- 
ing out how injudicious this practice is. 
Should this fail in its purpose, he, if a 
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member of the A.A., will be requested to 
resign, or, if unattached to it, his parti- 
cular club will be advised of his conduct. 
The A.A. is not to be understood as being 
against a speed in excess of the legal limit 
—for twelve miles an hour is known to be 
more dangerous at times than twenty— 
but rather to see that, taking into con- 
sideration the state of the traffic, etc., no 
motor Car is driven in such a manner as 
to be offensive to the public. It is to be 
hoped that this action of the A.A. will 
result in a safer and pleasanter state of 
things for every road-user than has, un- 
fortunately, hitherto been the case. 

Why are some people so indifferent to 
the colours of their car and the driver's 
livery? One can often see a 
glaring contrast between the 
two. Occasionally a bright 
red car is driven by a man in green livery, 
while other contrasts just as outré are now 
and then to beseen. Considering the care 
most owners take to see that their coach- 
men’s livery is in consonance with their 
ordinary carriages, one can only wonder 
at their attitude when the car is concerned. 
It is true that a great improvement has 
taken place recently, especially in Town, 
though many examples occur in the 
country. When a new car is bought, it 
may perhaps be that motorists do not 
think it worth while going to the expense 
of a change of livery'if its colour is not 
in keeping, preferring to replace it by 
one of a more suitable tint a little later. 
The effect of course is not so noticeable 
when one is actually in the offending car, 
but it is very much so to onlookers. A 
gentle contrast is by no means to be 
objected to, a suitable blending of tints 
being very effective. 

A Greek writer of old time has it that 
the human mind is so constituted as to 

instinctively respect unusual 

, Success. What was true in days 

before Christ is by no means 

without its force even now, when we are 
becoming satiated with wonders of all 
kinds that would have taken away the 
breath of our grandfathers. In these 
days of fine motor cars we are liable to 
overlook their remarkable qualities, for- 
getting in our everyday enjoyment the 
ingenuity of their design. Among firms 


C-lours of 
the Car, 


who stand out prominently on the auto- 
mobile horizon is the house of Argyll, 
noted both for its enormous output and 
variety of up-to-date models. It is un- 
necessary at the moment to refer to them 
all, the various types of lorries, touring 
cars, cabs, etc., etc., needing volumes to 
do them justice. But, whatever the kind, 
the public, like Oliver Twist, ask for 
more. Thus it is that this season sees at 
least three important developments in 
Argyll cars: the 40-h.-p., the motor cab, 
and the new doctor’s car. The last-men- 
tioned has the 14—16-h.-p. Modéle de 
Luxe chassis, fitted with a covered two- 
seated body beautifully finished off in 
detail. At the rear of the car is a third 
seat, which is collapsible, being folded up 
in the locker at the back when not 
required. The covered driving seat is 
panelled with three windows, additional 
protection being given by a handsome 
folding screen in a mahogany frame. 
Bucket seats of a very comfortable type 
are fitted, which support the occupants so 
admirably that backache is unknown. 
High doors, to exclude draughts, and 
upholstery in finest leather are in keeping 
with the general excellence of the car. 
A point particularly interesting to medical 
men is the provision of a double-lined 
drawer suitable for holding medicines, 
instruments, etc. The cab is eminently 
adapted for use in all kinds of weather, 
and will appeal very strongly to doctors 
and others who have to knock about all 
day long. 

So great is the demand for Humber 
cars this season that the large factories at 
Coventry and Beeston are fully 
occupied in meeting the wants 
of the public. The firm 
adopted a wide and reasonable attitude in 
meeting as far as possible the wishes of 
motorists, the former factory being devoted 
to smaller cars, while the latter is confined 
to higher powers. It is only a short time 
since the enormous premises in Coventry 
were opened, some idea of the size of 
which can be gained from the fact that 
they are able to turn out 150 complete cars 
per week. The firm, unlike some who 
seem afraid of publicity, welcome visitors 
and take great trouble in explaining the 
whole process of manufacture. It is really 


Progress f 
Humbers, 
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most instructive to follow in detail the 
manufacture of a motor car, as one learns 
in an hour or two at a factory far more 
about the construction of a car than he 
could from months of reading up in hand- 
books. The new model of the Coventry 
Humbers has been brought into line with 
the latest ideas, the firm being particu- 
larly desirous of meeting the needs of 
the “man of moderate means.” To 
those who prefer a powerful and speedy 
car the famous Beeston types will strongly 
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ing. When we learn that nearly 8,000 
hands are employed in manufacturing 
Humber cars of various models, we are 
beginning to obtain some insight into the 
remarkable business this notable firm is 
doing. 

One is glad to see that the enterprising 
Daimler Motor Co., of Coventry, have 
been favoured by His Imperial 
Majesty the German Emperor 

with a warrant of appointment 
as motor car manufacturers to the Court 


Honours to 
Daimlers, 
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THE MARQUIS DE MOUZILLY ST. MARS ON HIS 40 H.-P. SIX-CYLINDER NAPIER AT 
BROOKLANDS. 


appeal. The 1908 models are really first- 
class, and continually do lengthy journeys 
over hilly country at an average speed of 
thirty miles per hour. The gears are very 
quiet, while the gate change is simplicity 
itself. It would be difficult to find a car 
which is more suitable for London work 
than the Beeston Humber, the engines 
being so flexible that one can drive for 
hours in traffic without changing down. 
Owners of Beeston models always seem 
particularly fortunate in regard to repairs, 
the mechanism being equal to covering 
thousands of miles without needing repair- 


of Prussia. It is gratifying to see that our 
Continental friends appreciate British 
workmanship. That the Daimler cars 
have a world-wide reputation is further 
shown by the recent purchase of a 42-h.-p. 
“Aston” landaulette by His Excellency 
General Grant, Governor of Malta. By 
the way, many people are now hiring cars 
for holiday trips, some preferring to do 
so rather than to have their own car, 
while others find it an excellent way 
of gaining acquaintance with different 
makes. There are occasions still when 
even the best behaved of motor cars 
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require some attention, and one cannot 
do better when they are in dock than to 
have the use of another car at a moment’s 
notice for as long asrequired. Anticipat- 
ing the wants of automobilists in this 
respect, the Daimler Co. have now a fine 
hiring department in full swing at 112, 
Wardour Street, Oxford Street, W. It 
is a perfectly simple matter to find what 
one wants there, every applicant meeting 
with the greatest courtesy from the 
genial staff, while the hiring rates are 
moderate. 

A valuable series of tests of spring 
wheels and elastic tyres has been held 

French @0nually in France the last 

renc 

Trials of three years. Taken over a 

Elastic course from Paris to Nice and 

Wheels. back, the competitors are 
driven at a fair speed without cessation. 
As may be expected, a good many of the 
vehicles succumbed, some breaking up in 
the early stages. On the other hand, a 
fair amount of improvement has been 
seen receutly, particularly in those of the 
present year, inventors and manufacturers 
having grasped some of the advantages 
of the question. A variety of types was 
entered, including rubber, rubber and 
metal tyres, as well as spring or elastic 
wheels proper, an average speed of twenty 
miles an hour being kept up. Twenty- 
one cars started on the first day, a total, 
however, which gradually lessened owing 
to a variety of unfortunate incidents. 
One car broke a hub when passing over 
an open ditch, such as abound on French 
roads, while another was underpowered 
and stopped ona hill. The third had igni- 


NOTES. 


tion trouble, and three others skidded 
badly on the greasy roads, breaking up 
their wheels and tyres. Some were 
repaired sufficiently to enable them to get 
to Nice in time. ‘The trials have been 
summed up very fairly on the whole by 
L’Auto, especially where it advocates a 
test of greater length than Paris to Nice 
and back as being necessary to gain more 
reliable information as to the quality of 
the respective competitors. Another im- 
portant thing is to see that the vehicles 
on which the various inventions are tried 
are in good running order, as the numerous 
stoppages due to ignition and other 
troubles naturally reflect very adversely 
upon the wheels and tyres by reducing 
their average speed. The chéef result 
of the trials has been to prove the 
superiority of rubber tyres over elastic 
wheels for touring cars, but things are 
reversed in the case of the industrial type, 
which is too severe on the former. That 
considerable progress is being made in 
overcoming road shocks is shown in the 
results of these trials, the successful com- 
petitors showing an increase of something 
like 70 per cent. compared to the first trial. 
With greater attention to details, such as 
strengthening hubs and spokes, better 
results still will be obtained, making 
the prospect of the near arrival of strong 
and elastic wheels quite within the bounds 
of reason. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that, owing to the lessons of the 
recent trial, we may confidently expect to 
see within the next few months elastic 
wheels which are really suitable for all 
kinds of motor vehicles. 
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From the painting by G. S. Newton (1794—1835) in the National Gallery of British Art, 
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